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ESN. N the first flush of the fresh spring morning Rome was 
¥ waking to joyous life. Out of the purpling mists rose 
the domes of church and basilica; across the Tiber 
the great cross which crowns St. Peter caught the rays 
of the rising sun. Market carts attended by country 
folk in picturesque costume came rattling through the 
Pincian Gate and across the Piazza del Popolo; 
already the hum of the crowded quarter between the 
Corso and the river stole up to the tree-crowned heights 
of the Pincian Hill. And something in the air, in 
the indescribable atmosphere which is Rome, told that it was to be a good 
day. 

It was barely six o’clock when a young man came quickly across the 
corner of the Piazza del Popolo from the direction of the Hotel Russie and 
began the ascent of the long flights of steps which led up to the crest of the 
Pincian. He made that ascent so quickly that a shrewd—and perhaps a 
cynical—observer would have had little difficulty in deciding that he had 
an appointment of an interesting character to keep. But he was the sort of 
young man who could easily run up any amount of stairs at a time without 
teeling the exertion in wind or limb——a tall, athletic Englishman, apparently 
not more than twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, with a candid, 
boyish face and the clear alert eyes and complexion begot of a devotion to 
sport and out-door life. He was fresh and rosy from his morning tub; his 
suit of grey tweed looked as if it had been put on for the first time; in 
everything he gave the impression of nice, healthy young manhood. And 
a certain young lady, hidden behind a marble statue surrounded by cypress 
and ilex, and watching for his coming, said to herself, as she saw his eager 
face and rapid spring up the stairways s, that he was the handsomest and the 
dearest boy in the world, and that nothing should ever make her give him 
up—no, nothing ! He of whom these tender sentiments were thought, 
although quite unconscious of them, came bounding to the promenade at 
the top of the steps and looked round him with an air of anxious expectation. 
Seeing nothing but trees, shrubs, and marble figures, he took out his watch 
and looked at it. Then he put it back and stared across the intervening 
space between the Pincian and St. Peter’s. ‘Then he turned and looked 
in the opposite direction, down the vista of the gardens. After that he looked 
at his watch for the second time, and subsequently beat the air viciously 
with his walking-cane. Upon which the girl concealed behind the marble 
statue laughed. And if the statue had had eyes to see, it would have wit- 
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nessed the spectacle of the young man making what seemed to be one leap 
to the girl, taking her quite unceremoniously in his arms, and kissing her 
with a fervour which to a jaded onlooker would have been quite refreshing. 

‘““ There! ”’ said the young lady at last. ‘‘ Be good, Bob. Supposing 
anyone sees us! ”’ 

““Pooh!”’ said the young man, helping himself to a final salute. 
*“There’s nobody about at this time. Sadie, darling! ’’ 

“* Well ?”’ said the young lady demurely. 

“* It’s seemed ages since Florence-—ages ! ”’ 

“‘ It’s exactly fifty-six hours since we parted,’’ said Sadie. ‘‘ There, be 
sensible, and let’s talk; I can’t 
be out more than an_ hour. 
Where are you staying, Bob?’”’ 

‘* Down there, at the Russie.’’ 

‘* And we’re down there, at 
the Quirinal. And the poppa is 
—not well.”’ 

‘Which means his temper 
is not too good.”’ 

‘Just so. I tremble to think 
of what he will say, Bob, when 
he finds you’re in Rome; that is, 
if he does find out.”’ 

** Of course he’ll find out, for 
I shall call this very afternoon,”’ 
said the young man with deter- 
mination. 

The girl’s face grew troubled. 
She was pretty and of the best 
American type, with honest grey 
eyes and a firm mouth, which 
betokened a strength of will while 
it also revealed a sense of humour. 
The young man regarded her 
with unconcealed admiration. 
He, too, began to look anxious 
as he saw a slight line pucker 
itself between her eyebrows. 
M. VICTOR . . . WAS ENGAGED IN MAKING HIS “Don’t, Sadie,”” he 

OWN COFFEE IN A STUDIO. gently. ‘‘ Don’t, darling!” 
But Sadie sighed deeply. 

‘*Oh, dear! ’’ she said. ‘It’s a stupid world. Why don’t you pack 
pork, Bob, or make corners, or float companies, instead of doing nothing? ”’ 

‘* Who says I do nothing?’’ demanded Bob. ‘‘ There are few men as 
busy asl am! What with golf in winter and cricket in summer, my time’s 
pretty well occupied when I’m at home, I can tell you. Why, I never had 
a single day off last season, I was pretty well done up by the time it was 
over! ’’ 

Miss Sadie Flack looked at her lover with amusement. 

‘*Innocent!’’ she said. ‘‘ The poppa calls that idling. He says you’re 
a lazy, improvident, empty-headed British aristocrat; there! ”’ 

The Honourable Robert Monke-Royal’s disingenuous face flushed a 
little. 
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‘*Oh, well,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1 suppose everybody’s entitled to his opinion. 
But I’m not lazy, for | was always keen at whatever I took up; I’m not 
improvident, for I don’t owe anything; and as to being an aristocrat, well, 
it isn’t my fault that my father was a peer. He was a jolly good sort, 
anyway.” 

**T’m sure he was,’’ said Sadie, slipping her arm through his as they 
walked along the paths of the Pincian. ‘‘ And so’s mine when his liver 
lcts him be. And you really haven’t any debts, Bob?’”’ 

** Not a blessed one! ’’ replied the Honourable Robert. ‘‘ I’ve always 
barred debts.”’ 

** Good boy; I hope you always will.’’ 

“I'd do anything to please you, Sadie, you know I would. Besides, 
when a chap’s got fifteen hundred a year, what’s he want to get inte debt 
for? I only spent about fourteen hundred last year.’’ 

Sadie laughed and squeezed his arm. 

** What’s it feel like to have fifteen hundred a year, Bob?’’ she said. 

** Jolly nice,’’ replied Bob. ‘‘ A lot nicer than you’d feel if you hadn’t 
got it.” 
**T spend much more than that on my gowns and hats,’’ said Sadie. 

Mr. Monke-Royal frowned and bit the corner of his small moustache. 

** We're not all American millionaires, Sadie,’’ he said. ‘‘ And I say, 
look here—don’t you thirfk you’d be just as happy if you’d only me and 
my fifteen hundred? Eh?” 

The girl’s eyes softened, and once more she pressed her lover’s arm. 

**T shouldn’t wonder a bit if I should, dear,’’ she said. ‘* We would 
live in a cottage, and I should do all the work and grow ugly and old in 
two years, and—oh, why can’t you make the poppa take to you, Bob?”’ 

‘*Funny thing,’’ replied Bob meditatively. ‘‘ Most people do, you 
know.”’ 

‘Yes, but he only likes people who do something. Men must be doers 
to please him,’’ said Sadie. 

** I’ve won I don’t know how many medals and challenge cups,’’ said 
Mr. Monke-Royal, ‘‘ and I made two centuries last season for the County, 
let alone several fifties.’’ 

** Dear donkey! I tell you he calls that idling! ’’ said Sadie, shaking 
his arm. ‘‘Couldn’t you do something big? break a bank or make a 
trust, or go fighting and win the Victoria Cross? ’”’ 

‘*]T don’t know anything about banks, nor yet trusts, and we’re not at 
war, and if we were I’m not a soldier,’’ said Bob. ‘‘ I’m quite content to be 
what I am—a gentleman and a sportsman. It’s what I’m fitted for—I know 
the part. And it’s quite as good a part as that of an American millionaire.”’ 

‘* From what I’ve seen it can easily be a good deal better,’’ said Sadie. 
‘* But, Bob, dear, that doesn’t help us any. What are we to do?”’ 

‘* Run away and get married,’’ replied Bob promptly... 

‘* And then the poppa would never give me another cent!’ she said. 

‘* Well, which do you want—me or the money ?’’ he demanded. 

‘** Don’t be silly! ’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course I want you—but I want some 
of the money, too.” 

‘* And supposing you can’t have both—supposing it becomes a question 
of me, or the money ?”’ he urged. 

‘* Well, in that case I suppose I shall have to be satisfied with you,”’ 
she answered demurely. ‘‘ But, seriously, Bob, you know, I don’t want 
to grieve the poppa. I’m very fond of him, and I’m all he’s got, too. And 
though I’m not mercenary, I know the value of money.” 
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Mr. Monke-Royal shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* I’m sure I don’t want to come between you and your father, Sadie,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I could get on all right with him if he’d only be decent to me, 
and he always was, you know, until we hit it off. But after that .. .’’ 

He made a wry face, and Sadie laughed. 

‘“ Ah, yes, after that! ’’ she said. ‘* But that, of course, makes all the 
difference. If only you would do something to prove yourself his sort of 
man! Bob—can you swim ?’”’ 

‘** Never went in for it,’’ replied Bob. ‘‘ Why do you ask?” 

‘1 thought perhaps I would fall into the Tiber, and you would pull me 

That’s usually a sure card with fathers,’’ said Sadie. 

‘*The Tiber’s beastly dirty,’’ said Bob; ‘‘ and it smells.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t you arrange a motor smash and perform some heroic deed— 
carefully rehearsed ?’’ she asked. 

“Rot!” said Bob. ‘‘ I’m going todo no such thing. I’m going to call 
and demand your hand, and tell him that we’re determined to marry each 
other. Isn’t that a brave thing to do?”’ 

‘“ Yes, it will make him mad,”’’ replied Sadie. ‘‘ He was wild enough 
when he found you’d followed us from Monte Carlo to Geneva; wilder still 
when you came on after us to Florence the other day; and now when he 
finds you’re in Rome—well! He’ll just rave—perhaps he’ll lock me 
up.”’ 

‘I’m going through with it, however,’’ said Bob doggedly. ‘‘ You'll 
stick to me, Sadie, won’t you? Honest Injun?”’ 

‘*‘ I'll stick,’’ she answered. ‘‘ I'll stick like glue. I promised.”’ 

They retreated once more behind the convenient marble figure and 
kissed each other solemnly, and presently Miss Flack went off in the direction 
of the Quirinal Hotel by one route, while Mr. Monke-Royal sought the 
Russie by another. He was in a brown study as he crossed the Piazza del 
Popolo, now flooded with sunshine, but all of a sudden he woke out of it, 
and decided to pay a visit to his dear friend, Victor Deschamps. 

Unfortunately for the Honourable Robert Monke-Royal (who was really 
a very estimable young man, and very genuinely in love), it so happened 
that Sadie’s father, not because he usually did so, but because he had passed 
a bad night, had risen from his bed only a little later than his daughter, and 
had strolled out into the streets and squares of Rome with the view of seeing 
what that ancient city is like. It also happened that—being unacquainted 
with the place—his chance wanderings led him down the steps into the 
Piazza del Spagna, where at that pleasant hour of the morning the flower 
girls (who are the only people now left in Rome who seem to wear Roman 
dress or colour) were beginning to ply their trade. Mr. Abraham P. Flack, 
believing in getting all that he could for his money, was walking around 
the Piazza gazing at these young women, and wondering what had taken 
Sadie out so early, and where she had gone to, when he suddenly came face 
to face with his daughter’s lover, who was certainly not anxious to meet 
Mr. Flack at that moment. The old eyes and the young eyes looked into 
each other, and the old eyes glared. 

** How do you do, Mr. Flack ?’’ said the Honourable Robert, extending 
a hand which seemed somehow to typify appeal. ‘‘ What a delightful 
morning! ”’ 

Mr. Flack took the hand and dropped it limply. 

** Good morning, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ It is, as you say, a delightful morn- 
ing, sir, but I allow that I had not expected to meet you upon it, Mr. Monke- 
Royal.”’ 
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THE THREE DRANK WINE AND SMOKED CIGARETTES AND TALKED IN LOW TONES. 


‘ All roads lead to Rome, Mr. Flack,’’ said the young man lightly, with 
a very forced smile. 

Mr. Flack shook his head. 

‘* That, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ is a statement which I cannot admit. It appears 
tc me, sir, that your own particular road leads to those cities which my 
daughter and I propose to visit. In my country a young man of your age 
would find roads which led him to industry and to wealth.”’ 

The Honourable Robert scarcely knew what to reply to this, and he 
lug the point of his cane into a crevice of the pavement. 

**I—I don’t know that I care such an awful lot about—about making 
a big fortune, Mr. Flack,’’ said this foolish young man. ‘‘ You see, I si 

‘But Mr. Flac k, who for an American was portly, blew himself out. 

“*T can quite believe, sir, from my acquaintance with you, that those 
are your exact Sentiments,’’ he said. ‘* They are not mine. It would have 
made me much more impressed in your favour, sir, if you did something 
useful—yes, if you were even a soldier or a sailor, or had even rescued a 
human being, a fellow creature, from fire, or water, or peril—instead of 
spending all” your time playing games which are profitless, or wandering 
about from one place to another in fine clothes, doing nothing. Also, sir, 
I am bound to say, finding you in this city as I do, ‘that I cannot approve 
of your evident following about of my daughter, and I must request you to 
cease from forcing your attentions upon her. I am not one of those who 
desire to unite American _ daughters with the younger sons of an effete and 
improvident aristocracy.”’ 

‘* But, I say, hang it all, you know, Mr. Flack,’’ began the representative 
cf younger sons; ‘‘I say, really, you know——”’ 

However, Mr. Flack had already turned away with a decisive wave of 
the hand, and there was nothingswhatever for it but that the Honourable 
Robert should pursue his way towards the studio of his friend Deschamps, 
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who was an artist, and occupied certain very lofty rooms in one of the highest 
houses of the Via Nazionale. For the past half hour he had felt a sort of 
intuition that Monsieur Deschamps might help him. From a fairly long 
experience of him in England (that is, considering that they were both young 
men), he knew the artist to be of considerable resource and invention, and 
he thought it would be a profitable way of spending his morning if he poured 
all his troubles into his ears. Moreover, although Deschamps was a French- 
man, he had been educated at Rugby with the Honourable Robert, spoke 
English like a native (or, to be exact, after the fashion of youthful English- 
men), and was always what is commonly called good for a lark. 

M. Victor, when Sadie’s suitor found him, was engaged in making his 
own coffee in a studio which was more or less in that state of confusion which 
seems so dear to the souls of the artistic. He was a handsome youngster of 
about Monke-Royal’s age, and as a mark of his devotion to Art he wore 
his hair rather long, but very effectively arranged, displayed a neck-tie large 
enough to make a small bed quilt, and sported a curious blouse which was 
confined at his waist by an equally curious belt. He greeted his old friend 
with joy and cordiality, and learning that he had not yet broken his fast, 
made more coffee and set out fruit, bread, and cognac. And then the 
Honourable Robert poured out his woes. 

‘* And it makes you feel so jolly cheap, you know, when you’re told 
that you’re a worthless sort!’’ he concluded half disconsolately. ‘‘ I’ve 
never been used to being told that I couldn't do anything. I always rather 
fancied myself at cricket and golf, though I can’t afford to do much hunting.” 

M. Deschamps looked his friend over with a smiling eye, and glanced 
round at his own canvases. 

‘*Oh, you’re a hard-working chap, in your way, Bob, my son,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ but you'll have to do something to show the stern parent that you 
are a man of grit, or there’ll be no Miss Sadie for you.”’ 

M. Deschamps stroked his beautiful hair. 

‘‘ You couldn’t go and discover either of the Poles? ’’ he suggested. 

Bob shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Or strike something new in the shape of a gold or a diamond mine? ”’ 

‘* Bosh!’ said Bob. ‘* Suggest something reasonable! ”’ 

M. Deschamps, in spite of his Englishism, elevated his shoulders, spread 
out his hands, and made a grimace. 

‘* Well, my friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ there are three suggestions for you, either 
of which would result in fame, fortune, and Miss Sadie Flack. But listen— 
I have an idea. We will consult East.’ 

** And who is East?” 

‘* East, my friend, is like your Flack, an American. But he is also an 
artist, and is a good boy. And he has ideas.”’ 

M. Deschamps then made himself gorgeous in purple and fine linen, 
and he and Monke-Royal presently sallied forth in search of East, who, when 
discovered, proved to be a fine young New Englander, with sharp eyes, a 
massive face, and an athletic figure. He listened sympathetically to the 
story placed before him, and announced that he, too, had had trouble with 
the father of his own lady-love. 

‘** But as Mr. Flack is right here in Rome, and as there are three of us 
against him, we ought to bring him to see reason,’’ he said. ‘‘ Say, let's 
go over and have a drink, and we’ll put our heads together and see what 
can be done.’’ So the three went to a restaurant, where they drank wine and 
smoked cigarettes and talked in low tones until it was time for dejeuner, 
during which light began to break through the clouds of difficulties, and 
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the Honourable Robert began to feel more hopeful; when the three con- 
spiritors parted he was almost elated. 

‘* But we must have Miss Sadie in it,’’ said East, as they separated. 
** That’s sure.” 

‘* Leave it to me,’’ said Mr. Flack’s would-be son-in-law. 

He had already arranged to meet Sadie next morning on the Pincian, 
and was there before she was, bursting with a proposal which he eagerly 
blurted out as soon as they met. First Sadie shook her head; then she 
smiled; then she laughed. 

“It’s worth trying, Sadie,’’ said the Honourable Robert. ‘‘ And you 
must help.”’ 

It was, of course, because Sadie was willing to help in any reasonable 
scheme for removing her parent’s objection to Monke-Royal that she hap- 
pened to mention to her father, in a casual and half-careless fashion, the 
fact that she desired to visit a certain ruinous castle a few miles out of Rome 
which had once been the haunt of a famous robber Count, who in his time 
had behaved mighty naughtily towards the folk of his district. According 
to the guide books, there was the chance of making some fine sketches at 
this place, and Sadie was no mean artist in a small way. Whatever might 
be Mr. Flack’s other policy about his daughter, he never denied her any- 
thing ; he had come to Italy chiefly to please her, and it made little difference 
to him if he lounged his afternoon away at the hotel, in a carriage, or in 
looking over an old ruin. It was all—lItaly. 

So the following day saw Mr. Flack and his daughter descend from a 
motor-car in a wild valley, lonely and forbidding, in the Alban Hills, Sadie 
armed with sketching materials, and he with a Chicago newspaper which 
had just arrived as they left the city. Above them, perched on frowning 
rocks, rose the ruinous castle, dark and gloomy. It was one of those places 
in which prisoners’ faces seem to glower at one through the barred windows. 
Mr. Flack gazed about him uneasily. . 

‘“‘ It’s a very lonely location, Sadie,’’ he said. ‘‘ I don’t know whether 

‘**Oh, it’s delightful,’’ exclaimed his daughter. ‘‘ Let us climb this 
path to the castle, and then I'll sit down to sketch, and you can stroll about 
or read your newspaper. Oh, it’s a glorious old place—we’ve nothing like 
this on our side! ”’ 

Mr. Flack was half minded to dilate on the superiority of the modern 
to the ancient, but he required all his breath for the ascent to the frowning 
walls above, so he put off what he would have said to another time. He let 
his daughter lead him about until, in an inner courtyard, where the sun 
was shining, she decided to sketch. Mr. Flack sat down on a stone close 
by and opened his paper. After a time Mr. Flack slumbered. 

He woke with a start—woke because his daughter screamed—not loudly, 
nor with any cowardly fear, but with the sharpness of surprise. And as 
Mr. Flack rubbed his eyes and realised things, he understood sufficiently of 
what he saw to know that he and Sadie were in what he called a tight hole. 

He had read of Italian brigands—now he knew that he saw them in the 
flesh. Big, black-bearded, fierce-eyed, white-teethed fellows—only four of 
them, it was true, but full of truculence and each carrying a perfect arsenal of 
arms. And they were between father and daughter and the only way out— 
except by jumping over the parapet, beyond which was a precipice ! 

Mr. Flack was not by any means a man: easily daunted, and after the 
first shock of surprise, he gathered his daughter’s arm within his own and, 
whispering to her not to be afraid, turned a bold front upon the picturesque 
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‘*’M AFRAID YOU’LL HAVE 10 PAY, FATHER.” 


gang which had closed in upon them. He glared at one man who appeared 
to be the leader of the party—a good-looking ruffian who smiled meaningly. 

‘* Now, sir,’’ demanded Mr. Flack, ‘‘ what’s the meaning of this? 
Don’t suppose the fellow understands a word of English,’’ he added to his 
daughter. 

But the fellow replied in very excellent English. 

‘* The plain meaning, Mr. Flack,’’ he said politely, ‘“‘is that you and 
your daughter are held to ransom. We have watched you for some days 
now, and your visit to this secluded spot, with which we are well acquainted, 
gives us our opportunity. Mr. Flack, you must pay.”’ 

**T shall do nothing of the kind,’’ retorted Mr. Flack savagely. ‘‘ You 
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can’t do that sort of thing nowadays. If we aren’t back at our motor in 
an hour the chauffeur will give the alarm.”’ 

The chief brigand smiled and shook his head. 

‘‘ The chauffeur,’’ he said significantly, ‘* is already accounted for.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say you've killed the poor fellow,’’ gasped Mr. 
Flack. 

‘* Unpleasant things are apt to occur in our profession, Mr. Flack,”’ 
replied the leader. ‘‘ It will be our unpleasant duty to make you and your 
daughter prisoners until our claims are satisfied unless you accede to them 
at once.”’ 

Mr. Flack mopped his forehead. He felt Sadie’s hand tremble on his 
arm. 

‘** How much do you want to rob me of ?’’ he growled. 

‘* A million dollars,’’ replied the chief. 

** T’ll see you at Jericho first! ’’ vociferated Mr. Flack. 

‘*1 think not,’’ said the chief calmly. ‘‘ Mr. Flack, you'll pay. I am 
sure you will pay. Come, is it yes, or no?”’ 

‘*No!’”’ thundered Mr. Flack. ‘*‘ No!” 

Then he drew Sadie to his broad breast and, unconsciously assuming 
the attitude of a Roman father, glared at his tormentors as if he expected 
his offspring and himself to be put to death at once. But the chief merely 
bowed and smiled. 

‘‘ Then we must conduct you to a place of detention, where you will 
have leisure to reconsider your decision, Mr, Flack,’’ he said. ‘‘ Please to 
accompany me.”’ 

Mr. Flack was inclined to make further protest, but he somehow found 
himself and Sadie being escorted into the ruins and ushered up a stone stair- 
way which led to a turret tower. 

‘You're surely not going to imprison us in this old ruin!’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘‘ There are two apartments here, Mr. Flack, which you will find very 
comfortable,’’ said the chief. ‘‘ We have—-er—used them for the same 
purpose. The fact is this castle belongs to one of our party—that is why 
you are as safe here as if you were in the ancient Bastille.”’ 

Mr. Flack groaned. Nor did his spirits improve when, after mounting 
a long flight of stairs, he and Sadie were shown into a vaulted stone chamber, 
out of which another opened, and told that here was their prison. And it 
was certainly a comfortable one; there were thick rugs on the floors, modern 
appliances to hand, comfortable beds to sleep in, and even armchairs to sit 
upon, and on a table in the first apartment was set out a handsome cold 
collation, with wine and spirits and mineral waters. Clearly they were not 
to be ill-treated nor starved. But the chief’s face was implacable as he waved 
a hand round the place and addressed Mr. Flack. 

‘“* These are your quarters, Mr. Flack,’’ he said. ‘* You will be provided 
with every reasonable comfort. If you want anything, you have only to 
knock on this door, and whichever of us is on guard outside will come to 
you. But you understand that you are held for ransom. One _ million 
dollars, Mr. Flack.”’ 

Then, with a grave bow to father and daughter, the chief withdrew, 
followed by his men, and the outer door closed with much noise of falling 
bolts and rattling chains. 

Sadie sank into a chair and threw her sketching book down. 

“Well, I guess they’ve got us pretty safe this time,’’ she said. ‘* [I’m 
afraid you’ll have to pay, father.”’ 
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Mr. Flack was gazing through the barred window. Far away in the 
distance he could see the wide stretch of the Campagna, shimmering blue 
and grey in the afternoon haze; as regards the immediate prospect, it seemed 
io him that the turret stood on the edge of a rock, which was steep and 
precipitous. He heaved a bitter sigh. 

‘I wish to Jehoshaphat that you’d never heard of this place, Sadie! "’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘*T didn’t know there would be brigands here,’’ replied Sadie. Then 
she added thoughtfully, ‘‘ What handsome men they all were, father! ”’ 

‘* Handsome cut-throats! ’’ said Mr. Flack testily. He approached the 
table, examined its contents, and finally mixed himself a drink. Meanwhile 
Sadie’s thoughtful eyes rested on nothing in particular. 

‘* Father,’’ she said suddenly, ‘‘ how much money have you got with 
you?” 

“  ** Why ?”’ asked Mr. Flack. 

‘* Because,’’ she said, ‘‘ tip-toeing across to him and taking him affec- 
tionately by the lapels of his coat, ‘‘ because perhaps I could bribe the man 
on guard. You know, I can speak Italian.”’ 

‘* Pooh—nonsense! ’’ said Mr. Flack. ‘‘ Bribe him indeed, when there’s 
a fifth share of a million dollars in prospect for him? Nonsense, Sadie! ”’ 

‘* Yes, but that’s problematical--he might never get it,’’ said Sadie. 
‘‘ These Italians are very poor, you know, and a bird in the hand’s worth 
two in the bush. What cash have you got on you?”’ 

‘“*Oh, I don’t know,’’ answered Mr. Flack. ‘‘ Very likely a few thou- 
sand dollars, more or less.”’ 

‘Two thousand dollars of our money means an awful lot of thousands 
of lira in theirs,’ said Sadie. ‘‘ Give me your pocket-book, and you go 
into the other apartment and—well, just leave things to me. I'll fix them 
smart.” 

** But what will you bribe him to do?’’ asked Mr. Flack, as he handed 
over a bursting note-case. 

‘“* I shall bribe him,”’ replied Miss Flack, gazing steadily at her parent, 
‘““to communicate with Mr. Monke-Royal in Rome. He’ll rescue us.”’ 

Mr. Flack’s mouth opened, closed, opened again. 

‘“That young jack-a-dandy!”’ he said. ‘‘ Pooh! Nonsense! He’d 
more likely run home to his Ma.’’ 

““Mr. Monke-Royal,’’ said Sadie, ‘‘is a very brave man and full of 
resource.”’ 

‘*I won’t hear of it,’? growled Mr. Flack. 

Sadie stamped her foot and threw the pocket-book on the table. 

‘* Then you'll lose a million dollars, and perhaps they’ll shoot us, or cut 
off our noses, and perhaps “a 

Then she showed signs of a storm, and Mr. Flack retreated towards the 
inner room. 

‘* Well, well, Sadie, as you please,’’ he said resignedly. ‘‘ But .. .” 

When he was safely stowed away Mr. Flack’s daughter summoned the 
guard. And if he had seen what took place between the guard and Miss 
Flack, Mr. Flack would have had grounds for wonder and what he would 
have termed admiration. The bribing process occupied some little time, 
but at last Sadie brought her parent out and favoured him with a kiss on 
either cheek. 

“I fixed him all right,’’ she said triumphantly. ‘‘ No Italian can resist 
the sight of ready money. He'll get a message delivered to Mr. Monke- 
Royal this very evening.”’ 
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Mr. Flack mixed himself another 
drink. 

“*T allow,’’ he said, ‘‘if that 
young man, whom I have hitherto 
regarded as merely idle, not to say a 
younger son of an effete and improvi- 
dent aristocracy, should unexpectedly 
develop the resource and ingenuity to 
assist us in this unforeseen contin- 
gency, my opinion of him will undergo 
a considerable change.”’ 

‘* British aristocrats always rise to 
the occasion when desperate remedies 
are needed,’’ said Sadie. ‘‘ They have 
the hearts of lions and the wisdom of 
serpents. They decide in an instant 
what should be done, and they in- 
stant'y do it. They care nothing for 
death, either by air, or fire, or water. 
They just jump at glory—and they get 
there.”’ 

Mr. Flack regarded his daughte: 
wonderingly, and then replied that 
that was an original way of stating the 
case, and one which had never struck 
him before, after which he remarked 
that even captivity might be made 
comfortable, so lighted a large cigar 
and took the easiest chair, while his 
daughter once more occupied herself with her sketch-book. 

The golden Italian afternoon faded suddenly into the subtle Italian 
twilight, and that as quickly into the deep, mysterious blue of the Italian 
night. One of their captors—not the man whom Sadie had bribed—came 
in and favoured Mr. and Miss Flack with lights; in spite of their imprison- 
ment they made a hearty supper, and were bound to admit that their jailers 
had a very pretty taste in the way of food and drink. Once more Mr. Flack 
mixed himself a comfortable glass and lighted another big cigar, and if they 
had not known they were held for ransom in a ruinous Italian castle, they 
would have had small cause for complaint. 

Sadie had retired into her part of the prison, Mr. Flack was dozing, 
when there came a gentle tapping at the barred window. It was repeated 
until Mr. Flack heard it and went over to ascertain the cause. Now, this 
barred window was one which ran from the level of the floor to a height 
ef some six feet, and it was just wide enough for a stoutish man to pass 
through. Peering in at it, his head on a level with the lowest panes, was 
a man who was now occupying himself in doing something at the glass. 
Mr. Flack heard a scraping sound, and presently a pane fell softly inwards 
at his feet, cut out by a glazier’s diamond. Then he heard a voice—the 
Honourable Monke-Royal’s voice : 

** Mr. Flack! ”’ 

*“Sir!’’ said Mr. Flack. , 

‘“* Quick—take this: it’s the key of the bars and the casement. Unlock 
them and let me in.”’ 

Mr. Flack’s trembling fingers found the keyholes; a moment later and 
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the rescuer stepped into the vaulted chamber. He made a strikingly dramatic 
entrance, held his fingers to his lips and looked anxiously round. 

‘** Where’s Sadie—-safe ? ’’ he whispered hoarsely. 

But at that moment Sadie appeared, and without ceremony threw her 
arms round the Honourable Robert's neck and kissed him. And in spite 
of himself Mr. Flack felt that he could not disapprove—just then. 

‘* Quick! ’’ said the intrepid rescuer. ‘‘ They’re all in the next chamber 

they might come any moment. Now listen! There’s a short ladder 
outside which leads to a little terrace, and that to a path down the rocks. 
I'll go first; you come next, Sadie; you last, Mr. Flack. And mind you 
don’t slip on the ladder, for the terrace is narrow, and if you go over the 
parapet you'll fall a hundred feet. 

Mr. Flack groaned, remembering his weight. But the rescuer was 
already descending, and Sadie after him, and then he found himself going 
backward out of the window. It seemed an age before he found himself 
on a narrow parapet, beneath which was blackness. 

‘Don’t look down,’’ said the rescuer. ‘‘ Keep close to the wall and 
follow me.’”’ 

A few yards brought them to an angle of the turret, and there, to Mr. 
Flack’s unspeakable joy, was a flight of steps cut down the roc aby The 
rescuer stood aside. 

‘* Hurry down there! ’’ he said. ‘‘ At the bottom turn up the road— 
there’s a motor waiting.”’ 

‘* But you, Bob, you?” cried Miss Flack. 

‘] must cover your retreat,’’ answered the hero. ‘‘ We may be fol- 
lowed. I've got two revolvers. If you hear firing, don't stop or turn back— 


run. I'll hurry after you. If I’m not there soon, then—you’ll know I’m 


dead.”’ 
He waved them majestically away, and took his stand at the end of the 


terrace. As Mr. and Miss Flack reached the foot of the steps firing broke 
out above them, and the surrounding rocks took up the sound and roused 
the echoes here and there, and Miss Flack shrieked and her father swore, 
but they both ran. When Monke-Royal had discharged every chamber’ of 
his two revolvers into the air he, too, ran, and, as he ran, he laughed. After 
which, going home in the car, he and Miss Flack sat very close together, 
holding each other’s hands. 

When the Honourable Robert Monke-Royal and Miss Sadie Flack were 
married a few weeks later, there were one or two men friends of the former’s 
present at the ceremony whom Mr. Flack was certain he had somewhere 
encountered, though it was beyond him to remember when or where. There 
was one young gentleman in particular, a Monsieur Victor Deschamps, with 
whom he felt sure he had once had an interesting conversation on some 
important topic. But M. Victor’s memory was as bad as his own, so they 
came to the conclusion that the meeting must have been in Paris, because, 
as Mr. Flack said, that is where one meets with everybody. 





THE FLIGHT 


By Frank Henty 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


[Si ]OOK, di’monds!” yelled the frantic fugitive, 

Ny “ di’monds! ” and opened his right hand with a 
sweeping curve, so that the glittering contents flew 
into the air. 

It was at this stage of the robber’s strenuous 
flight, when he had reached the comparative quiet 
of Tudor Street and begun to throw away necklaces 
and tiaras to distract the pursuing crowd, that he 
first came under Alfred’s notice. 

The flight had begun somewhere near the top of Ludgate Hill. In 
broad daylight the robber had entered a jeweller’s shop, clad in irreproach- 
able garments, and after a short parley had made off with a great swag of 
diamond goods under the very noses of the shopmen. In his rush down 
Ludgate Hill, although hampered with the diamonds, he had managed to 
tear off his coat, and then his vest; and he had miraculously reached Tudor 
Street by reason of the very multiplicity of his pursuers. Strangely enough, 
too, he had retained his tall hat, which was jammed down over his ears, and 
gave him a grotesquely Hebraic appearance. 

“ Di’monds! ” he bellowed, and flung a gorgeous necklace at Alfred’s 
very feet. 

Alfred was no coward. Further, he was associated with the press; he 
had been a pressman for three days, now, and he was beginning to recognise 
the fact that he had the news sense—as every young pressman does, soon 
or late in his career. He seized the gorgeous necklace, and made like 
lightning after the thief, the crowd only being a few yards behind them at 
the moment when they fell together in the dust, the robber bellowing his 
protests at the top of his voice. 

“ Leggo, you fool! ” he roared. “Lemme go! Don’t be a mad 
ass!” 

In a moment the crowd bore down upon them, and plucked them apart. 
And at the very moment of their being torn asunder, the robber leapt from 
among them and was gone, with the howling crowd at his heels. 

The crowd swept on. In the twinkling of an eye the street was as 
calm and tranquil as before, with orderly citizens going upon their staid 
errands, a far policeman walking slowly among them, and not a sign remain- 
ing of the very recent disturbance. Alfred was amazed. The wave of 
pursuit had cast him out of its course so that he stood upon the kerb, panting 
slightly, and swearing to himself—as he discovered to his horror after he 
had been a full two minutes upon his feet. 
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** pi’MONDS !’’ HE BELLOWED. 

He felt mechanically in his coat- -pocket, and dragged forth the necklace. 
Then, hurriedly, he thrust it back again into its resting-place, looking about 
him with a sudden furtiveness. No eyes were upon him. The world was 
not interested in Alfred, even though he had a pocketful of diamonds. 

“Good gracious! ” muttered Alfred, a tremendous thought coming 
into his head. ‘“ Good gracious! Good gracious! ” 

He stood there, stock-still, for what seemed to him an age, his brain 
full of wild, whirling ideas. 
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“ Must think about it! Must go an’ think about it! ” he gasped, 
presently, and made off towards the Circus, his shoulders hunched up under 
his ears and his gaze upon the ground. He turned, under the viaduct, 
and bought an evening paper; and then he went on up the Hill, upon whose 
pleasant slope he shortly sought a cool, quiet spot, fragrant of tobacco, and 
took a seat there, calling for tea. 

When his refreshment was brought by a smiling waitress, he opened 
the news-sheet and flung it out before him so that its lower half hung over 
the edge of the table and made a screen. There were only two other 
customers in the smoking-room—harmless young men eating toasted 
muffins. 

Alfred took the necklace out of his pocket, placed it reverently across 
his thigh, and took a sip of tea. 

“ Good gracious! ” he sibilated once more. ‘Why, it’s worth pounds 
and pounds! ” 

Then, after another swift glance at it, as it lay in the gloom behind 
the newspaper, a thing of radiant beauty, he picked it up and thrust it back 
into his pocket. 

For some time he sat there, apparently reading his evening paper, but 
in reality plunged in thought. Alfred’s ideas of diamond values were 
vague. Still, he knew that his find must be worth some hundreds, at least. 

“ Twenty for Harper,” he murmured, “ and that ten I owe Snipps, and 
the seven-fifteen for Golding, and six suits, and a silk-lined overcoat—I’ll 
want a silk liner, now I’m on the ‘ Herald,’ with all the places Pll have to 
go to; and I must have a new bike soon. I’d get three or four hundred, 
anyway. Three or four hundred—cash! ” 

He felt the necklace in his pocket, from the outside. It was still safe 
and sound. Then, suddenly, he shuddered, and sat bolt upright. 

“ Bosh! ” he muttered, and laughed to himself, as though he were 
laughing sarcastically at something he saw in the paper. ‘ Absurd! Silly 
rot, of course!” Then he stealthily felt for the necklace once again, and 
gradually subsided into his previous position of lounging ease. This time 
it was at least twenty minutes before he moved his intent gaze from the 
columns of the newspaper before him. 

At long last he pulled himself together, got up, folded his newspaper, 
and possessed himself of pen and ink. He pulled out his pocket-book, 
and tore a leaf from it, putting it upon the table in front of him. Then 
he carefully stowed his pocket-book away, and wrote out an advertisement. 

“ Found,” it ran, “a diamond necklace. Describe to Alfred Allport, 
‘ Herald ” office.” 

Alfred regarded this effort with a critical eye for a few moments. 

“ Might as well get a bit of an ad. for myself out of it; anyway,” he 
murmured. “ It isn’t everyone finds diamond necklaces in the street. But 
why don’t I take it to the police? Well, so I could—and then that’s the 
last I'd hear of it, except that it had been duly restored to its sorrowing 
owner. No, let Alfred-boy have a little bit 0” credit. Besides, p’r’aps. old 
Battles ’Il hand me out a par. over it when somebody shows him the ad. 
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*‘ LEGGO, YOU FOOL!’’ HE ROARED. 
to-morrow—p’r’aps he may get a copy all ready marked by his faithful 
Alfred! ” 

Alfred the faithful, bursting into a great fit of silent laughter, picked 
up his advertisement, and his paper, and his hat, and his pay-slip, and made 
for the door. 

As he reached the sidewalk, a remarkably pretty girl was passing. 
Alfred at once became visibly agitated. 

“ Hi— it’s Ethel! ” he shouted. ‘ Ethel—Ethel! ” 

The lady was making up the Hill toward St. Paul’s, but on hearing 
Alfred’s voice she stopped and came graciously down to meet him as he 
eagerly strode to her side. 

“ Why, Alf!” she cried. ‘ You dear, old needle in a big haystack! 
Just imagine seeing you the first time I’ve been up this way by myself! 


How are you, dear? ” 
“ Most excellent, sweetheart! ” he answered, with the gayest manner 
gay , 


shaking her hand in both of his. “I say, Ethel—Dve got something to 
tell you! ” 

He put his hand in his coat-pocket, and then, smitten with some sudden 
pang of prudence, withdrew it again hastily, and looked at her quizzically. 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“ What is it, Alf? ” she asked. 

* It’s about a—why—ah ” He hesitated to spring his startling 
tale on her astonished ears without showing her the necklace. 
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“ Oh—a surprise? ” she laughed. 

It occurred to Alfred that perhaps Ludgate Hill was not the best place 
in which to display a valuable diamond necklace. If Ethel knew, she would 
certainly want to see it. 

He nodded darkiy. 

“ Yes—surprising, anyway! ~ I’ll tell you when I see you on Saturday, 
Ethel. Come and have some tea.” 

Ethel shook her head slowly and with regret in her eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “ but I have to meet uncle and aunt in precisely 
five minutes, and I simply must be on time. We'll have it twice on 
Saturday instead, if you like.” 

She laughed, a crimson-lipped, lovely laugh, and gave Alfred her hand 
once more. 

“Good-bye, pretty one!” he said, and laughed with her. “Tl go 
along to the office and earn a florin to pay for it. Till Saturday, then.” 

She gave him a parting smile over her shoulder,as she sped up the 
Hill, and Alfred made his way back towards the building in which he was to 
spend the evening. He would do a couple of hours’ work, and then go and 
arrange for the insertion of his advertisement. It had been an eventful 
afternoon—finding a diamond necklace, grappling with a robber, and meet- 
ing Ethel, all within an hour. Then, too, there was the fact that he had 
been through the fire of a considerable temptation. Not that he was really 
tempted; still, money was money, and even fifty pounds, at the present 
juncture, was not to be scoffed at. Later, of course, when he had made 
his mark with the “ Herald,” he would be able to laugh at Snipps, and 
perhaps might pull Golding’s nose for him. But in the meantime—well, 
it certainly had been a thing to make a man thoughtful, this having a bunch 
of diamonds thrust at one when one was least expecting it. However, 
temptation or not, that was all past and done with, and he could still manage 
to paddle his own canoe. 

As he made for Tudor Street, having traversed Ludgate Circus, he 
became aware of a motor-car that was coming slowly along towards him 
as he crossed through the traffic. It was a car with a platform at the rear, 
with a peculiar machine mounted thereon, and a man standing beside the 
machine. 

Alfred reached the kerb, and stood there as though turned to stone. 
The man beside the machine was steadily and indifferently turning a little 
handle. And just at the rear of the motor-car, yelling and panting, a 
grotesque figure ran frantically away from a frantic rabble that uproariously 
pursued him. Not only his coat and vest, but his collar and tie also had 
been torn off and cast away in his forlorn flight; and he was dripping with 
water, as though he had been swimming the river. In spite of his other- 
wise dilapidated condition, however, a tall hat still remained absurdly upon 
his head, jammed down over his ears, and underneath his left arm he carried 
a great bag of soft leather, out of which at short intervals he drew sparkling 
necklaces and tiaras, and threw them as Cerberus-sops to the shrieking super- 
numeraries who followed him as he ran, and who at every few steps stopped 
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‘““ wy, ALF !’’ SHE CRIED, ‘‘ YOU DEAR OLD NEEDLE IN A HAYSTACK.’”’ 
to pick up and quarrel over the booty he was discarding. As the robber 
fled, he howled, opening his mouth ridiculously wide as the words came forth 
from that capacious cavern. 

“ Di’monds! ” he roared. ‘ Look, di’monds! ” 

The cinematographer taking the pictures went on turning the handle 
steadily and indifferently, and the procession swept past Alfred in a kind 
of triumphal progress. 

Alfred was suddenly filled with a bitter rage. He thrust his hand 
into his coat-pocket and plucked out the necklace that was hidden there, 
and flung it angrily after the capering picture-men. . . . 

On the following Saturday afternoon Alfred sat with his Ethel in the 
third-storey bow window of a tea-house overlooking the Thames at Rich- 
mond. 

« Alf,” she asked, when the tea had been brought in and Alfred was 
half-way through a large piece of cherry cake, “ what was the surprise you 
said you had for me when I met you in town? ” 
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cs J yor a waiting for you to ask,” answered Alfred, in a voice ot 
extreme satisfaction, taking a couple of slips from his pocket and showing 


them to his lady-love. 

“ Why,” said Ethel rapturously, “ theatre tickets! Theatre tickets, 
Alfred—and for to-night! Well, I am pleased! ” 

“If you're pleased,” said Alfred, “so’m I! ” And as there was no 
one present, he very gallantly kissed his lady’s lily hand. 











PROOF POSITIVE. 


A certain captain in the army was summoned by his colonel to answer a 
charge of assault preferred against him by a sentry, who stated that the 
officer had used him rather roughly one evening at the gate of the barracks. 

A humorous phase of the affair was that the officer apparently had no 
recollection of the alleged assault. The sentry had made so bold as to 
declare that the officer was intoxicated. 

Among those questioned was the captain’s orderly, an Irishman, whq 
protested vigorously that the allegation of the sentry was a slander—that 
he was sure the captain was perfectly sober on the evening of the alleged 
assault, 

“ Why are you so certain that Captain Blank was sober that evening? ” 
he was asked. “ Did he speak to you upon his return to his quarters? ” 

“ He did, sir.” 

“ What did he say? ” 

“ He tould me to be shure aw call him early in the mornin’, sir.” 

“ And did the captain say why he wished to be called early? ” 

“ Yis, sir, he did, sir. He said he was goin’ to be Queen o the May, 
sir,” responded the orderly with convincing gravity. 
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THE PENDULUM 


By O. Henry 


**=JIGHTY-FIRST Street—let ’em out, please,” yelled 
‘| the shepherd in blue. 

A flock of citizen sheep scrambled out, and 
another flock scrambled aboard. Ding-ding! The 
cattle cars of the Manhattan Elevated rattled away, 
and John Perkins drifted down the stairway of the 
station with the released flock. 

John walked slowly toward his flat. Slowly, 
because in the lexicon of his daily life there was no 
such word as “ perhaps.” There are no surprises awaiting a man who has 
been married two years and lives in a flat. As he walked John Perkins 
prophesied to himself with gloomy and downtrodden cynicism the foregone 
conclusions of the monotonous day. 

Katy would meet him at the door with a kiss flavoured with cold cream 
and butter-scotch. He would remove his coat, sit upon a macadamised 
lounge, and read, in the evening paper, of Russians and Japs slaughtered 
by the deadly linotype. For dinner there would be pot roast, a salad 
flavoured with a dressing warranted not to crack or injure the leather, stewed 
rhubarb, and the bottle of strawberry marmalade blushing at the certificate 
of chemical purity on its label. After dinner Katy would show him the 
new patch in her crazy quilt that the iceman had cut off for her with the 
end of his four-in-hand whip. At half-past seven they would spread news- 
papers over the furniture to catch the pieces of plastering that fell when the 
fat man in the flat overhead began to take his physical culture exercises. 
Exactly at eight Hickey & Mooney, of the vaudeville team (unbooked) in 
the flat across the hall, would yield to the gentle influence of delirium 
tremens and begin to overturn chairs under the delusion that Hammerstein 
was pursuing them with a five-hundred-dollar-a-week contract. Then the 
gent at the window across the air-shaft would get out his flute; the nightly 
gas leak would steal forth to frolic in the highways; the dumbwaiter would 
slip off its trolley; the janitor would drive Mrs. Zanowitski’s five children 
once more across the Yalu, the lady with the champagne shoes and the Skye 
terrier would trip downstairs and paste her Thursday name over her bell 
and letter-box—and the evening routine of the Frogmore flats would be 
under way. 

John Perkins knew these things would happen. And he knew that 
at a quarter-past eight he would summon his nerve and reach for his hat, 
and that his wife would deliver this speech in a querulous tone: ' 

“* Now, where are you going, I’d like to know, John Perkins? ” 

“ Thought I’d drop up to McCloskey’s,” he would answer, “ and play 
a game or two of pool with the fellows.” 

Of late such had been John Perkins’ habit. At ten or eleven he would 
return. Sometimes Katy would be asleep; sometimes waiting up, ready to 
melt in the crucible of her ire a little more gold plating from the wrought- 
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steel chains of matrimony. For these things Cupid will have to answer 
when he stands at the bar of justice with his victims from the Frogmore 
flats. 

To-night John Perkins encountered a tremendous upheaval of the 
commonplace when he reached his door. No Katy was there with her 
affectionate, confectionate kiss. The three rooms seemed in portentous 
disorder. All about lay her things in confusion. Shoes in the middle of 
the floor, curling tongs, hair bows, kimonos, powder box, jumbled together 
on dresser and chairs—this was not Katy’s way. With a sinking heart John 
saw the comb with a curling cloud of her brown hair among its teeth. 
Some unusual hurry and perturbation must have possessed her, for she 
always carefully placed these combings in a little blue basket on her dressing- 
table. 

Hanging conspicuously to the gas jet by a string was a folded paper. 
John seized it. It was a note from his wife running thus: 


“ Dear John,—I just had a telegram saying mother-is very ill. I am 
going to take the 4-30 train. Brother Sam is going to meet me at the 
depét there. There is cold mutton in the ice box. I hope it isn’t her quinzy 
again. Pay the milkman 60 cents. She had it bad last spring. Don’t 
forget to write to the company about the gas meter, and your good socks 
are in the top drawer. I will write to-morrow. 

“ Hastily, 
“ KATY.” 


Never during their two years of matrimony had he and Katy been 
separated for a night. John read the note over and over in a dumfounded 
way. Here was a break in a routine that had never varied, and it left 
him dazed. 

There, on the back of a chair, hung, pathetically empty and formless, 
the red wrapper with black dots that she always wore while getting the 
meals. Her week-day clothes had been tossed here and there in her haste. 
A little paper bag of her favourite butter-scotch lay with its string yet 
unwound. A daily paper sprawled on the floor, gaping rectangularly where 
a railroad time-table had been clipped from it. Everything in the room 
spoke of a loss, of an essence gone, of its soul and life departed. John 
Perkins stood among the dead remains with a queer feeling of desolation 
in his heart. 

He began to set the rooms tidy as well as he could. When he touched 
her clothes a thrill of something like terror went through him. He had 
never thought what existence would be without Katy. She had become 
so thoroughly annealed into his life that she was like the air he breathed—- 
necessary but scarcely noticed. Now, without warning, she was gone, 
vanished, as completely absent as if she had never existed. Of course it 
would be only for a few days, or at most a week or two, but it seemed to 
him as if the very hand of death had pointed a finger at his secure and 
uneventful home. 
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John dragged the cold mutton from the ice-box, made coffee, and sat 
down toa lonely meal face to face with the strawberry marmalade’s shameless 
certificate of purity. Bright among withdrawn blessings now appeared to 
him the ghosts of pot roast and the salad with tan polish dressing. His 
home was dismantled. A quinzied mother-in-law had knocked his lares 
and penates sky-high. After his solitary meal John sat at a front window. 

He did not care to smoke. Outside the city roared to him to come 
join in its dance of folly and pleasure. The night was his. He might 
go forth unquestioned and thrum the strings of jollity as free as any gay 
bachelor there. He might carouse and wander and have his fling until 
dawn if he liked; and there would be no wrathful Katy waiting for him, 
bearing the chalice that held the dregs of his joy. He might play pool 
at McCloskey’s with his roistering friends until Aurora dimmed the electric 
bulbs if he chose. The hymenal strings that had curbed him always when 
the Frogmore flats had palled upon him were loosened. Katy was gone. 

John Perkins was not accustomed to analysing his emotions. But as 
he sat in his Katy-bereft 10 x 12 parlour, he hit unerringly upon the keynote 
of his discomfort. He knew now that Katy was necessary to his happiness. 
His feeling for her, lulled into unconsciousness by the dull round of 
domesticity, had been sharply stirred by the loss of her presence. Has it 
not been dinned into us by proverb and sermon and fable that we never 
prize the music till the sweet-voiced bird has flown—or in other no less 
florid and true utterances? 

* [’m a double-dyed dub,” mused John Perkins, “ the way I’ve been 
treating Katy. Off every night playing pool with the boys instead of 
staying home with her. The poor girl all alone; nothing to amuse her, 
and me acting that way! John Perkins, you’re the worst kind of a fool. 
I’m going to make it up to the little girl. [ll take her out and let her 
have some amusement. And I'll cut out the McCloskey gang right from 
this minute.” 

Yes, there was the city roaring outside for John Perkins to come dance 
in the train of Momus. And at McCloskey’s the boys were knocking the 
balls idly into the pockets against the hour for the nightly game. But no 
primrose way nor clicking cue could woo the remorseful soul of Perkins: 
the thing that was his, lightly held and half scorned, had been taken away 
from him, and he wanted it. Backward to a certain man named Adam, 
whom the cherubim bounced from the orchard, could Perkins, the remorse- 
ful, trace his descent. 

Near the right hand of John Perkins stood a chair. On the back of 
it stood Katy’s blue blouse. It still retained something of her contour. 
Midway of the sleeves were fine, individual wrinkles made by the move- 
ments of her arms in working for his comfort and pleasure. A delicate but 
impelling odour of bluebells came from it. John took it and looked long 
and soberly at the unresponsive grenadine. Katy had never been unrespon- 
sive. Tears—yes, tears—came into John Perkins’ eyes. When she came 
back things would be different. He would make up for all his neglect. 
What was life without her? 
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The door opened. Katy walked in carrying a little hand satchel. 
John stared at her stupidly. 

“My! I’m glad to get back,” said Katy. ‘ Ma wasn’t ill to amount 
to anything. Sam was at the station, and said she just had a little spell, 
and got all right soon after they telegraphed. So I took the next train back. 
I’m just dying for a cup of coffee.” 

Nobody heard the click and the rattle of the cog-wheels as the third 
floor front of the Frogmore flats buzzed its machinery back into the Order 
of Things. A band slipped, a spring was touched, the gear was adjusted, 
and the wheels revolved in their old orbits. 

John Perkins looked at the clock. It was 8-15. He reached for his 
hat and walked to the door. 

“ Now, where are you going, I'd like to know, John Perkins? ” asked 
Katy, in a querulous tone. 

“ Thought I’d drop up to McCloskey’s,” said John, “ and play a game 
or two of pool with the fellows.” 


THE PERMANENCY OF BOOKS. 
By J. S. 


When in the west the sun is low 
I seek a quiet nook 
That in my study I have made 
And take a favourite book: 
Then with my faithful friends around, 
In cloth and leather dressed, 
I travel thro’ enchanted climes 
On many a wondrous quest. 


I see with them, great Caxton’s days 
Far moved from stir and stress: 

I tread once more with lingering step 
The age of good Queen Bess: 

And down the sweeping stream of time, 
This thought alone holds sway: 

That wisdom once enshrined in books, 
('an never pass away. 
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THE BACK-ACTION CONVER- 
SION OF JOE RATTLIN 


By Sr. Joun Brapner 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


8 ILLY CAPSTAIN and Teddy Luff, two middle-aged 

, fishermen, stood, or rather leaned, against one of 

those tall, tarred, and begrimed wooden buildings 

at the front of the old town of Hastings, on the 

English Channel, the building being used for the 

hanging of nets and the storing of other parapher- 

nalia pertaining to the fishing industry. Their boat, 

The Sober Jade, was hauled up high and dry on the 

pebbly beach, and the two men, silently smoking short 

clay pipes with bowls turned downwards, now and then cast a wistful glance 

at the craft of which they were part owners. According to the poem, there 

should be three fishers who went sailing to the West as the sun went down, 

but in this case the third, who was skipper and predominant partner of 

the craft, was, as Teddy Luff phrased it, lying up for repairs. Both men 

knew that he was dangerously near the boundary line of that fantastic 

country known as delirium tremens, and The Sober Jade was now out of 
the water waiting for her master to sober off. 

Joe Rattlin, the captain of The Sober Jade, was not a man to be 
expostulated with. He was one of the domineering sort when sober, which 
was seldom, and very much more so when drunk, and his principal line of 
argument lay in flooring a man with a handspike; therefore his partners 
and crew tried to avoid discussion with him, for in silence on their part lay 
the chances of a long life and immunity from bruises and black eyes. Even 
between themselves Billy and Teddy did not dweli to any length conversa- 
tionally upon the shortcomings of their master and partner. Each of the 
two men liked a drop of grog himself, but neither had the ambition to 
supply support to the rum industry, as was apparently the case with Captain 
Joe Rattlin. 

The two men stood there silently with their hands thrust deep in their 
trousers pockets; they seemed to find dumb consolation in each other’s 
presence, although their disquiet at the unsatisfactory situation of things 
found no expression in words. 

As they stood there, there blew alongside a man from London, who 
began to ask them questions regarding nets and fishing boats, and the hard 
life they were supposed to lead, as is the custom with London visitors to 
Hastings, The men answered him with respectful patience, as had been 
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their habit for years, going over the same dull round, for there is little 
originality in the questioning of a London man. 

“ Yes, they encountered a bit of nasty weather now and then. No, 
there wasn’t much money in the fishing industry. Yes, most of their catch 

went to London. No, the nets weren’t painted brown to conceal 

> them from the fish, but to preserve them. Yes, coming in and 
out of the water a good bit, they were apt to rot, and nets were 
expensive. No, they weren’t going out that day, on account of 
the skipper being ill; under the weather a bit. No, his malady 
wasn’t exactly caused by the hard life he led. Yes, he’d get over 
it; he’d had these spells before; but he’d always recovered, although 
he seemed to be getting a bit worse as time went on. Yes, the 
chances were his malady would carry him off some day, unless he 
was swept overboard in the meantime, and Teddy allowed that 
Joe would hate to come to his death by means of water.” 

Turn about is but fair play, and by-and-by the Londoner, 
from extracting information, began to impart’some to the two 
men, who listened attentively. If he were a fisherman, the 
London man said he would put out to sea at once and sail for 

Spithead. The whole fleet was going to be on view there, and a grand sight 
it would be, especially on Saturday night. Billy replied that.as.a usual thing 
they saw too much of the sea. 

“ And we don’t care much about the fleet,” he added, “ except to keep 
out of its way. A warship won’t swerve out of its way for anything, and as 
for them torpedo-boat catchers, he’sa wise man who gives thema wide berth.” 

“ There won’t be any danger on Saturday night,” said the Londoner, 
“ for the ships will all be anchored, and the sight of them will be something 
a man never will forget, for each of the craft will have on board of her 
something like a thousand electric lights shaping her out in fire, masts, ropes, 
funnel, and all the rest of it. There will be over a hundred and fifty ships 
all ablaze like this, and it will be a sight never to be forgotten.” 

After imparting this lurid information the London man went his way, 
and left the two men meditatine over what he had told them. At last Teddy 
said solemnly : 

“If we could run up the old man against that fleet of fire, and him 
not knowing anything of it, he’d think he had ’em sure, wouldn’t he? ” 

“ Yes,” admitted Billy, “it would be a kind o’ dazzler.” 

“TLet’s get him aboard,” said Teddy resolutely, “ and 
learn him a lesson. We can drift down Spithead way and come 
on it kind o” casual like Saturday night, then all at once, if this 
fleet kind o” shoots out fire, as the stranger said, it would make 
Joe think judgment had come, and he’d likely swear off and not 
touch rum any more.” 

“It’s worth trying,” said Billy. ‘“ And anyhow, I’d like 
to see the fleet all lit up. We can pretend to Joe that we notice nothing 
unusual, and I think that would stagger the old man.” 
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THE IWO MEN STOVUD THERE SILENILY, WITH THEIR HANDS THRUST 
DEEP INTO THEIR TROUSERS POCKETS. 

The two fishers without more ado trudged off to Captain Joe’s cottage. 
The skipper was feeling mighty bad and rusty. He sat with his head in 
his hands, and gave no greeting to his two comrades. The prospect of 
getting him afloat did not look any too cheerful, and perhaps they would 
not have succeeded had not Mrs. Captain Rattlin told the men that they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves coming after a sick man who ought to 
be a-bed, if he knew what was good for him. He wasn’t in a fit state to 
go out in a boat. This at once roused Captain Joe Rattlin. He’d show 
her who was in a fit state, he cried, and, bundling his two partners out 
of the house and roaring defiance to his wife, who tried to stop his exit, he 
followed them down to the beach, and in a short time, with help, The Sober 
Jade was afloat on the salt water heading out from Hastings. There was 
2 method, after all, in the captain’s going to sea; the doctor had forbidden 
him liquor, and now, giving the wheel to Teddy Luff, the skipper set 
himself industriously at the consumption of what rum there was aboard. 
No one dared say a word to him, or expostulate. And thus the three fishers 
were as the sun went down on Saturday evening. There came up a wild 
thunderstorm, which drove the captain below, for he had not his oilskins 
cn, and it also gave Billy an opportunity of largely diluting the rum with 
water, which the captain was now too drunk to notice. Teddy began to 
fear the old man would be too far gone to notice the fleet, even if it all 
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blew up, but the drenching he got before getting under cover partly sobered 
him, and the dilutation of his grog kept him from getting more intoxicated. 
As darkness came on, The Sober Jade had risen the fleet, as Teddy put it, 
and, getting under the lee of the Isle of Wight, Billy cast anchor, and there 
they lay. 

- I’m afraid,” said Teddy, “ the old man won’t come up on deck again 
of his own accord, and I don’t see how we can per- 
suade him to come up ourselves, for we can’t pretend 
we see anything.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said Billy. “ DPve put 
the rum up for’rad, and he hasn’t much more to go 
on, so we’ll hear him sing out after a bit.” 

At nine o’clock the first of the illuminated ships 
broke out in dazzling splendour, quite taking away 
the breath of the onlookers, and shortly on the 
whole fleet was a gigantic display of electric brilliance. 

“ My eye! ” said Teddy. “I never saw any- 
thing like it before.” 

“ Nor I,” answered Billy. 

Both men were gazing with such admiration at 
the scintillating fleet that they forgot all about their inebriated captain, and 
when he roared, “ Here, you, Teddy Luff, bring me some rum.” 

“T got something better to do,” growled Teddy. “Go and get it 
yourself; it’s on for’rad.” 

“If I have to come up there,” said the captain, “ Ill throw you over- 
board. Billy Capstain, bring aft the rum,” he shouted. 

“ Captain Joe Rattlin,” cried Billy, “ you’ve had more than your share 
now. [ve put the rum for’rad, and there the rum stays.” 

With a resounding oath the captain came up, and then stopped, stricken 
dumb by the amazing sight spread out before his eyes. He drew his hand 
slowly across his forehead. 

“ My God! ” he cried. “ Billy what’s that? ” 

“ What’s what? ” cried Billy, wno was coiling a rope with his back 
to the fleet, and Teddy was busying himself near the wheel. 

“‘ What’s that I see in the offing? ” cried Captain Joe. “ Look at it; 
a-standing out between sea and sky, like a thousand ships afire.” 

Billy and Teddy looked in the direction pointed. Teddy shrugged 
his shoulders and was silent. 

“ What is it? ” cried the captain. 

“ Rum, I expect,” answered Billy grimly. “I don’t see nothing; do 
you, Teddy? ” 

“ No,” said Teddy, “ nothin’ except black water and blacker sky.” 

“ Look again, boys,” cried the captain. ‘“ Off there, nor’-nor’-west. 
Don’t you see the light? ” 

There was a trace of tremulous anxiety in the skipper’s voice. His 
two comrades again turned their gaze to the nor’-nor’-west, and again shook, 
their heads. 
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CAPTAIN JOE RATTLIN. 


’ 


“* Don’t see no lights,” murmured Billy. 

“Then,” said the captain definitely, “ I’ve got ’em. I’ve got ’em, 
boys. I’ve been often on the borders before, but now I’ve got ’em, sure.” 

“ Looks like it, skipper,” said Teddy sympathetically, “ but don’t get 
frightened, Joe, itll be all right if you swear off. This is sent as a warning 
which you should pay heed to.” 

“ A warning! ” cried Captain Joe exultantly. ‘ Why, rot my hal- 
yards! it’s the finest sight you ever saw. I never dreamt of anything to 
equal it. Talk about the deliriums! My word, it’s heavenly. I thought 


a fellow saw something ghastly when he got into the tremens, but that 























“WELL, HERE GOES FOR THE REST OF THE CASK,” 


isn’t the case. You should drink more, you two, then you’d know what 
enjoyment is. Take me for a gudgeon! if this don’t beat all the magic- 
lantern shows I ever see, and if a drop o’ rum will give a man a heavenly 
vision like this, what won’t a quart do? By ginger, boys, I’m going to 
double this row o” lights; where’d you say the rum was? Ww ell, here goes 
for the rest o’ the cask.” 

While Billy and Teddy looked at each other with dismay. 

“ T reckon,” said Teddy, “ we’ve been hasty.” 

And Billy nodded his head solemnly several times without speaking. 
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THE JAUNTS OF 
GERMAINE 


By A. SULLIVAN 


Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


On Board. 
EAREST MAMA, 


You have just dwindled into an uninteresting 
black dot on the landing stage, and Liverpool itself 
looks like an amateur water-colour in the distance. 
There is a far-away look in everybody’s eyes, and 
the stewards are standing round in white-coated little 
groups calculating how much each passenger is worth 
in tips. Of course, it all sounds very exciting, my 
going off with Brother Billy to inspect gold mines 

in the wilds of Canada, but I don’t like the starting process at all. I know 
you only sent me away in the hopes that “ the dear child will get over her 
unfortunate love affair with a penniless nobody,” because I heard you telling 
Dad so in the library last week. But I’m not going to forget him, and 
when you hear of me hung up ina tree by Wild Indians, or blown to small 
unfashionable bits by dynamite, perhaps you will relent. Whatever happens 
to me, don’t give my frocks away until you know for certain there’s nothing 
of me to come home, and don’t have my hair as a baby set in a mourning 
brooch. I shouldn’t like it, Mama. I can see Billy’s profile as I write, 
and he has such a supercilious expression on. The regular travelling British 
fook. He thinks the whole expedition is “blasted rot,” and vows he 
wouldn’t know gold dust from shampoo powder. I shall send this scrawl 
back by the pilot; and please, Mama, don’t you think I am very good to 
have written so soon? Kiss all the dogs at Renton, and give Dad my love. 
Yours, in a rather smart travelling frock, 
GERMAINE. 
* * * * * * 

I don’t know what day it is, Mama, or what the date happens to be, 
but as I can’t post this letter till we get to New York, it doesn’t really matter. 
I have the loveliest cabin, exactly like the inside of a shell, and Grub said, 
when she was doing my hair, that I looked exactly like a pearl in it. Wasn’t 
that nice of her, Mama? You see how right I was in not bringing a French 
maid, but having old Grub, who has known us all since gold spoon and 
cradle time. Billy’s cabin is next to mine, and we have long conversations 
in the morning something like this: 
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“1 JUST WISH I HAD THE BRUSHING OF THEIR HAIRS, MY LADY 


Lirtte Me: “ Good morning, noble bushranger.” 

Bitty: “ Do you think we’ll ever be comfortable after we land? ” 

Lirtrte Me: “I shall make all my back hair into a mattress for future 
use.” 

Bitty: “ Shut up; I’m trying to shave.” 

An American’s Voice (two cabins away): “ Well, say! Ain’t the 
nobility in a communicative state this morning! ” 

Of course, Mama, I knew you'd be furious if a woman who hadn’t left 
her cards talked like that, but Billy and I think it’s ever so amusing, and 
simply scream for hours when we’re up on deck. Grub says all Americans 
are hussies! and murmurs softly to herself a dozen times a day, “I just 
wish J had the brushing of their hairs, my lady! ” We haven’t spoken to 
anybody yet, because you remember in that dear book, “ Elizabeth Visits 
America,” everyone she spoke to invited her to stay with them, and Billy 
wants to get up country as soon as possible. The Captain is a dear thing, 
like a well-mellowed apostle with a nice pointed beard like curtain fringe 

x 
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and bright turquoise eyes, with a laugh like an explo- 
sion of pleasant things. The ship itself is too won- 
derful for words, but since you and Dad went over it 
before we left, you know how splendidly everything 
is done. Penniless Nobody (I always call him that 
now as far as the family are concerned) sent me the 
most heavenly violets, and I have a fresh bunch of 
them for every day. All this is very disjointed, I 
know, Mama, but I’m not feeling as well as I might. 
Billy’s here beside me, wrapped up and looking 
horribly healthy, so [’ll let him go on with this. 
Morning, Mater; your sweet little daughter has 
a mosaic complexion and a violet nose, but I have 
hopes that with the lessening of the wind these 
symptoms will pass. Up to now it’s been like the 
proverbial duck pond, but at present there’s a long 
swinging swell that seems to worry a good many 
people. Remind Dad that the trip is costing some- 
thing, and that the only condition on which I brought Germaine was that 
financial supplies were unlimited. Those shirts you ordered for me would 
have fitted a prize bull, so I shall have to replenish when we land. 
Really no news to tell you. BILLYKIN. 
PS.—Have seen Germaine’s nose above the fringe of her rug. It’s 


purple now. 
* * ~~ 


Dearest Mama, 

I am using another envelope to put this in because the ship’s picture 
on it is so gay. [ve really been quite ill, and what with that and losing 
a bunch of curls overboard in a high wind, things have been too miserable 
for words. We are just coming iato New York harbour, and of course we 
are both fearfully excited. Billy said “ I guess ” four times yesterday, and 
I keep on saying that everything is “ very, very attractive.” By this you 
will see how American we have got already. I have just got to look up 
and see the statue of Liberty, for we are quite close to it now. She’s such 
an imposing creature, with a pointed tiara quite like yours, and something 
in her hand that looks like a bunch of lettuce. A steward told me you 
could go up inside her hand and have lunch. Doesn’t it sound fearfully 
familiar, Mama? But even though we are miles away, I am ever so much 
impressed with New York. From here it seems like gigantic slices of cake 
set up on end, with the blue sky shining in between them. I suppose those 
are the sky-scrapers we hear so much about, and I should think even our 
huge ship was shy of sailing up to them. All the Americans are, of course, 
delighted to see home again. One enormous woman in a heavenly sable 
coat, with a plaid blouse under it, said, with a gasp, “ Well, it certainly 
does my heart good to see that bunch of architecture.” Fancy talking 
about sky- scrapers in bunches, Mama! But that’s just like everything over 
here, positively gigantic. Billy has just come and told me that five little 
tugs are coming out to meet us, so I must go and watch the excitements. 
From here they look exactly like black beetles. 
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We are quite close in now, Mama, and I’m almost too bashful to think 
of landing. It’s exactly like a schoolgirl coming irito a drawing-room full 
of duchesses. That’s just what the buildings are like. I don’t mean to 
be rude to Aunt Evelyn, or any of our relations, but, Mama, it’s all so 
fearfully impressive that no other simile could explain it. There are long 
slender buildings roped with fire escapes, like thin aristocratic duchesses 
roped with pearls. Fat round ones, with curving domes like duchesses 
sitting down with their figures slipping away into the creases of their chairs. 
Great square blocks of buildings that aren’t like duchesses at all, and thou- 
sands and thousands of spires and turrets like fingers pointing up in the sky. 
I’m going to love New York, Mama. Even from here I can feel it hurrying 
and scurrying, and I think living in it must be a perpetual game of musical 
chairs. Billy seems almost afraid of it, and says a place that size 1s uncanny, 
and unhealthy, but really he’s as fascinated as 1am. A pilot has come on, 
and half a dozen reporters who want to interview Billy and your retiring 
little Germaine. I mean to enjoy myself, Mama, so must stop and give 
my life-history to the American Press. It seems that if you have a title 
and come over here, they expect you to have your coronet tied on with a 
motor veil, and the Order of the Garter strapped round your travelling 
rugs. 
Only one word before we land, Mama. The reporters were so amus- 
ing. One gave Billy a cigar and said that if he cared for it he’d be happy 
to “ whizz him down in his buzz waggon to the dream emporium where 
they came from.” Billy behaved like an angel, and told them just what 
they wanted to know about us. going on to Canada, and what we thought 
of New York from the water. Grub was simply paralysed at the whole 
performance, and kept whispering to Billy, as though she was still his nurse, 
“ Oh, my lord, don’t go a-playin’ sinful card games with such a pack 0’ 
thieves, or we'll all be shot in our beds.” _ Billy’s man stared like a distorted 
fish, and I laughed till I cried. No time for more, Mama. I’m so excited, 
and really after being presented, I prefer coming to America. 


* * * s GERMAINE. 


The Astor Hotel, 
Broadway and Forty-fourth Street. 


Yes, Mama, we are here and alive, but never expected to be either. I 
don’t think heaven is any harder to get into than New York, and honestly, 
when you’ve finished with the Customs and been allowed to depart in pieces 
—not peace—the country ought to send you away for a rest cure at its own 
expense. But I mustn’t start there, but tell you about our landing, which 
was just like the arrival of the ark and the cotillion march past of the 
animals. The little black beetle tugs ran ahead of the ship with ropes, and 
Billy said (he’s very vulgar at times, Mama), it looked as though they 
were dragging the windpipe out of a prehistoric animal. Of course I had 
to laugh, because it was so appropriate. Even vulgar things can be that, 
can’t they, Mama? Well, they pulled and steamed and snorted till finally 
we were dragged up against the dock, but it did take such a long time. 
Of course, there was the woman who thought she saw her husband about 
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a mile away, but then there 

always is on steamers, isn’t there, 

Mama? And the other woman 

who couldn’t see anybody to 

meet her, and almost had a fit of 

disappointment in the companion 

way. Then poor little Billy and 

Germaine, strangers in a strange 

land, with nobody to meet them 

at all. People simply fought for 

places on the rail, but the Cap- 

tain, like a dear, got us splendid 

places miles away from everybody, 

and so we saw everything. 

There were heaps of smart 

women in short. skirts with 

lovely furs, for although it’s 

almost May the weather is quite 

“POOR LITTLE ME!” cold. Such nice French-looking 

creatures, beautifully made up, and wearing the most exquisite veils 

with blobs and dots and crosses. Billy said they looked fast, but I knew 

that it was only the American style. The men’s shoulders also impressed 

me ever so much, but the padding in them always breaks when they lift up 
their arms, and leaves one grieved and disappointed. 

Everybody was waving handkerchiefs and carrying oblong boxes of 
flowers, and the big whistle of our ship was booming away down in its throat 
as though it was delighted to be home again. Then we landed, and all 
the ete 5 made-up women kissed their husbands and sons and things right 
through their smart veils, and didn’t seem to care whether they ruined them 
or not. But what followed even I cannot describe. Abroad, you and I 
used to think the Custom officials a great trial, but their handling of our 
things was a mere affectionate message compared to the New York officials. 
They simply tore everything open. They shook out every single article 
of lingerie I possessed, and I’m sure half a dozen women tried to get the 
pattern of my new French nighties as they were waved and hurled about. 
Some wretch with a camera took a photograph of my silver dinner frock, 
and I suppose by the end of the week there will be a dozen exactly like jt. 
Poor Grub simply sat on the rugs and wept for a solid hour, while Billy 
raged and cursed till he was black in the face. I don’t think he had such 
a bad time of it as I did, but I don’t think a single thing I’ve got will be 
fit to put on fora month. The docks themselves are horrible places, and 
miles and miles from the real New York; but, despite the smells from 
factories and Italian fruit storehouses, the air was wonderful. Just like 
champagne with a bite and a tingle in it. Billy said it made him feel quite 
ginny ”—whatever that is—and I’m sure I feel the same. We took Grub 
and Billy’s man in the cab with us, as they were terrified of being left alone, 
and, after an endless drive, arrived here. I can’t describe the streets, Mama, 
because I don’t know enough words for noise and hurry. For there’s an 
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overhead railway above you, a tube that they call the Subway below you, 
and endless lines of electric cars on a level with you. Grub told me it was 
her idea of hell, but I enjoyed every bit of it. I hope you are not shocked, 
Mama. The hotel is, of course, delightful, and I’m so glad you found out 
about it before we left. Here, Mama, I must be immodest, and speak about 
my bath-room. It’s the most heavenly room I was ever in, and I like it 
far better than the state drawing-room at Renton. _ It’s all turquoise marble, 
with silver tiles and everything for making oneself clean that you can think 
of. I should be quite content to have all my meals there, and write my 
letters. Don’t you think that it must be a lovely bath-room, Mama? Can*t 
write any more just now, but Billy will put in a line with this and tell you 
more. So, much love, from your excited GERMAINE. 
* * * * 

Dear Mater, 

I can hear G. playing with the bath taps as I write. My room is next 
to hers, and am writing in our mutual sitting-room. New York is simply 
2 cocktail, and already I feel that I could kick the earth and drink the seas 
dry. We will be here for a few days, as Germaine seems wild to stay and 
have a look round. Found your letters on our arrival. Tell the Pater that 
I shall tell him what I think of the mines as soon as I see them. G. is 
yelling for me to come and smell the soap. Love to you both. 
is a a ~ BILLYKIN. 
Dearest Mama, 

I simply couldn’t sit still enough to write you yesterday, because we 
were on the go from nine a.m. till two the following morning. Yesterday, 
just when I had finished dressing, the telephone rang, and they said down- 
stairs that a Mrs. Van Steind was extremely anxious to see me, and should 
they send her up. Billy wasn’t dressed, and, since I was furiously curious, 
I said yes. She is such a dear thing, small and blonde, with the clothes 
of a French dream and the eyes of a saint. She told a long story about 
knowing the Grimalds, and how, when she heard 1 was coming, arranged 
a dinner for Friday, and asked some people to meet me. Of course I 
thanked her, and said that it was impossible, because we were not going 
anywhere, and, can you believe it, Mama, she actually cried! A title is 
evidently such a draw over here that she had made up her mind that she 
should entertain me, and nobody else. For a moment I felt like an educated 
ape or a curiosity of sorts, and was quite cross till I saw how serious she 
was about it. Just then Billy came in, and was awfully sweet to her, 
explaining how it was, and finished up by asking her to lunch with us. 
She simply beamed, and, when Billy had gone, asked me if I would think 
her disrespectful if she powdered her nose. Wasn’t that too killing for 
words, Mama. She had a perfect motor, all grey suede and silver, and we 
had the most perfect morning of shopping that I’ve ever had in my life. 
Fifth Avenue, where all the best places are, is as wide as five Bond Streets 
put together, and ever so much smarter. Just before we came back here 
for lunch she dismissed the car, and we walked for over an hour. The 
American women are so healthy, Mama, I know you would love them, and 
such exquisite hides, as the Frenchman said. You know perfectly well that 
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‘SHE ACTUALLY CRIED.” 

if you washed all their powder away they’d never have such a thing as a 
shiny nose! Isn’t that lovely, Mama! Mrs. Van Steind talked so well 
in a soft, funny voice, exactly like a clever kitten. She’s a widow, and 
said she’d fallen in love with Billy on sight. Don’t call her a cat, Mama! 
You ought to be glad to hear of your children being popular so many miles 
away from home. We lunched in one of the numerous hotel dining-rooms, 
where the walls were hung with orange vines, and the lighting came from 
orange trees lit up with electric light. Tell Dad the food was perfect enough 
to satisfy him. Mrs. Van (I have already adopted the fashion of cutting 
everything short) was ever so amusing, and showed us such an odd paragraph 
from a society paper here, all about a dinner she gave in a Turkish bath, 
and the guests were given sable towels as souvenirs! Did you ever hear 
of such a thing? I hope we shall see more of her before we leave. I have 
written this just before dinner, and must stop now, as I have to dress. 
Grub sends her deep respects, and would like to know how the new linen 
maid is doing. More from me to-morrow. Love. GERMAINE. 

PS.—A box of the most wonderful roses I ever saw in my life arrived 
just now. The card read: 

“ My husband would have sent you these if he had been alive. 

“ Betty Van STeEInD.” 


Isn’t she a quaint thing ?—G. 
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Dearest Mama, 

I hope that I shall live to be well over a hun- 
dred, for then, and only then, will I be able to 
tell you all the things I did in New York. 
Billy found some man he knew, and _ this 
morning we went away down into the city— 
I mean Wall Street, and saw the eighth wonder 
of the world—Working Millionaires! If I 
was only a man I could describe it all, but my 
poor little feminine words would be as useless 
as trying to embroider a daisy on the Flatiron 
Building. Last night (you remember I left 
off just when Mrs. Van had sent the roses 
from her deceased husband) we went to such 
a clever play, and then on to a wonderful place 
to supper at the corner of Broadway and Thirty- 

J , third Street. You go down right under the 
SUCH A CLEVER PLAY. street, Mama, and the place is all fitted up like 
a vineyard, with vines and statues and a lattice overhead with great branches 
of lighted-up grapes. There are fountains everywhere, and the walls are 
all lined with mirrors, so the whole place never seems to end, but ~~ on 
and on and on. Billy said it would be a terrible place to get “ ginny ” i 
and I think that word of his must have something to do with sassienion. 
As it was, I saw two or three men talking to their reflections, but I 
was perfectly happy, and studied my own profile to my heart’s content. 
Half-way through supper Mrs. Van came in, and was so surprised to see 
us, and, as she only had two men with her, they all came to our table, and 
it was so gay, Mama. The man I talked to told me all sorts of things about 
New York, how it was on Manhattan Island, but I told him I always thought 
it was divided into two parts, Martini and Manhattan. Everybody simply 
screamed with laughter, because those are the names of a kind of drink 
called cocktails. Billy looked very wise, and I must ask him if he knows 
anything about them. 
Mrs. Van seemed awfully interested in our arrangements for leaving. 
I didn’t tell you before, but Billy wants to go on Friday night, and although 
! want to stay on here longer, I shall have to obey. In a way I am glad, 
because, as I explained to Mrs. Van (whose dinner-party for me is that night, 
too), when Billy leaves I’ve got to leave. She didn’t say anything, but sat 
turning her rings—she has dozens of them, Mama, and wears them all— 
round and round. She’s coming to see us off, and on our way back from 
the mines we are to stay with her for a week and have the time of our lives. 
Billy is going to write you, and will give the remaining news. I?ve bought 
five hats since I’ve been here, Mama, but they were all bargains—only four 


were really expensive. 
GERMAINE. 


Dear Mater, 
Germaine spends all her time writing to you, shopping, and eating 
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pounds of “candy.” We have certainly been very gay since our arrival, 
but I shan’t be sorry to be out of it on Friday. Germaine is beginning to 
lose her head just a little, and is so excited over every detail that Grub tells 
me she never sleeps a wink. However, I never saw her looking better. 
Please pat me on the head for the fatherly tone, and call me your noble son. 
From what I can find out here, the inspection of mines is quite a serious 
business, so I shall pick up a professional who knows the ropes when I get 
farther north. Germaine’s friend, Mrs. Van Steind, is a charming woman, 
and companionable to a degree. G. has given her a standing invitation to 


join us out West next month. Love from 
BILLYKIN. 
* * * * 


This is the last letter you will have from me in New York, Dearest 
Mama, for we leave the Grand Central Station at a little after seven to-night. 
Poor Mrs. Van has been in tears all day, for she never put off her guests, 
and they all expect me there to-night, when I shall be whirling through 
America at the express rate of sixty miles an hour. I have felt quite gulpy 
about leaving all day, but perhaps Mrs. Van is coming out to See us at the 
mines. Won’t that be splendid, Mama? Grub has been deep in packing 
for hours, and vows there is no such thing as a lady in all New York. She 
hates the place, and is delighted at the idea of a move. Good-bye, Dear 
Mama; [ll write when we are settled in the train. 

_Your daughter, 


GERMAINE. 
x* * * 


Friday Night, 
1135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

No, Dearest Mama, I am not in the train. Where Billy is I haven’t 
the least idea; where poor Grub, bereft of her mistress, is I don’t know. 
I’ve been kidnapped by Mrs. Van Steind, Mama!!! Lured to her palatial 
mansion, and am held prisoner. [ve only time for a line, and this is the 
explanation. I was waiting for Billy beside the train, when Mrs. Van rushed 
up to say that Billy wanted to see me beside her motor. He had only left 
me to buy some papers, but when I came to her car he wasn’t there at all. 
I don’t know quite what happened, but I got in, and here I am, with the 
people coming to meet me at dinner in an hour. Isn’t it too lovely, Mama? 
She has given me her word of honour that Billy won’t be anxious, and will 
come for me here in the morning, and so I simply don’t care about anything. 
I’m to wear one of her dresses, and all her pearls. I simply can’t hold the 
pen, I’m so excited. Fancy it, Mama, your Germaine kidnapped for a 
dinner! Do you wonder I love New York, Mama, do you I can’t 
write another word. Whatever will Billy say? 

Your Happily Frantic 
GERMAINE. 

PS.—Mrs. Van says she knows when yoy read this letter that you'll 

hate her for life. Please don’t, Mama! 
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“CHIMPAAPU,” The Shudderer 


By Ratepuw Duranp 
Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 
IV.—THE LOVE-PHILTRE 


.L that is left of the once powerful and warlike 

Punduma clan has its home in a hundred or so little 

villages set amongst the cornfields that fringe the 

north bank of the Zambesi River just above its delta. 

The easternmost of these villages is near a stately 

rove of mango trees that surrounds the ruins of 

what a hundred years ago was the casa of a wealthy 

Portuguese settler, and the land occupied by the clan 

stretches along the river from that point as far as a 

long sandbank on which the flat-bottomed steamers of the Zambesi Trading 

Company run aground when the river is low. The largest of the villages, 

of course, is that which has the honour of sheltering the chief, his wives, 

and his nearest relations, but the one that is kept in best repair, and looks 

most prosperous, consists of a group of scarcely more than a dozen huts, 

the property of the chief’s principal adviser, Masika, rainmaker, witch- 

doctor, diviner, and general adviser to the Punduma clan on all matters that 
puzzle the thick heads of its members. 

Those Europeans whose conception of men of Masika’s profession is 
purely conventional would perhaps be surprised if they paid him and his 
home a personal visit. They might expect to find his hut half-ruined, 
gloomy, adorned with gruesome charms, perhaps even stained with the 
wantonly shed blood of his victims. They would find it, on the contrary, 
well-swept, tidy, even clean and spacious as cleanliness and spaciousness are 
understood in an African village. It is true that a faint odour of mortality 
hangs about the place, but this is because the skins and feathers which 
Masika wears on official occasions and the skulls and bones which are part 
of his stock-in-trade have not been cured with sufficient skill. A European 
would probably expect to find Masika a low-browed, sinister, evil-looking 
scoundrel, with furtive, blood-shot eyes and cruel mouth. He would see, 
on the contrary, a man with a face that is frank and good-humoured, wrinkled 
with age, but still apt, on the slightest encouragement, to beam with smiles. 

Masika, it is true, is a scoundrel and an impostor, but not more so 
than many of us who have a high opinion of our own virtues. He honestly 
believes that the incantations and ceremonies which he practises helps to bring 
rain, and when they fail (he does not perform them unless he sees fair chance 
of success) he really supposes that his benevolent intention is frustrated by 
some unknown, evil-minded person with more potent charms, which he 
uses to bring bad Juck to the Punduma community. Masika has secret 
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misgivings sometimes about 

his power, either by divina- 

tion or the trial by ordeal, 

to bring crime home to its 

perpetrators; but he has the 

welfare of his clan sincerely 

at heart, and he has never 

brought about the death of 

a man unless morally con- 

vinced that his victim was 

one of whom the com- 

munity would be well rid 

and guilty, if not of the 

specific crime of which he 

was accused, at least of 

many undetected offences 

against the general welfare. 

Towards the end of the 

dry season, when the smoke 

haze hangs all day above 

the blackened hills.and the 

hot wind sweeps across the 

the fallow cornfields, Masi- 

ka, no one at the moment 

having need of his services, 

was one afternoon enjoying 

the society of his family. 

His two wives were pound- 

ing grain in just such a 

great wooden mortar as you 

may see in ancient Egyptian 

HE HAD AROUSED 1HE ADMIRATION OF THE FAMILY. paintings, and talking scan- 

dal as shrilly as their labour- 

ing breath would allow them. His principal male relations were lounging 

in the shade of the reed fence, mending fishing nets, and also talking scandal. 

The juvenile members of the little village were playing an African variety 

of that objectionable Christmas game, up-Jenkins, and Masika, lazily 

plaiting brass wire in intricate patterns round the haft of a spear, was 

listening to the general talk. It was his business to listen to other people’s 

conversation, for his professional success depended largely on the use he 

made of chance-flung rumour. A carefully trained memory enabled him 

to remember fragments of gossip that passed like running water through 

the empty minds of his fellows, and these he patched together, after the 

manner of Sherlock Holmes, with such skill that his knowledge of the 

habits, character, and general doings of practically every member of 

the clan was so precise as to be regarded by the common folk as super- 
natural. 
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While the women were discussing a quarrel that had taken place in a 
neighbouring village (which seemed to Masika’s active mind to throw light 
on the disappearance of a pig from a village in quite another direction), a 
lad, carrying a fowl head downwards by the legs, entered the enclosure, 
scraped his feet in salutation, approached Masika, squatted on the ground, 
and then, tucking the fowl under one arm, clapped his hands gently till the 
diviner spoke. 

“ You have come to ask my advice? ” 

“« Khe (yes),” replied the lad. 

Masika took the fowl (his professional fee), handed it over to one of 
his wives, and entered the hut. A moment later he reappeared, wearing 
round his forehead a fillet of jackal skin. (This was designed to give him 
the cunning of the animal to whom the skin had originally belonged. The 
more gruesome parts of his official regalia, such as human skulls and bones, 
were only worn when Masika was engaged in the detection of crime.) He 
led the lad to the shade of a tree out of earshot of the village, and began 
to ply him with questions. 

Now, even in Africa diviners are not regarded as infallible. To test 
their powers those who seek their advice answer in the affirmative any 
question that is put to them, and diviners judge whether their questions 
are apposite by the degree of emphasis with which these are answered. If 
a diviner, in spite of this difficulty, can learn the matter in which his client 
wishes advice, the faith of the latter is unbounded. If he cannot, he lays 
the blame for his failure on evil spirits, and (perhaps) returns the fee that 
was paid him. 

Masika began with a safe question. ‘ You are in trouble? ” 

“ Fhe,” replied the lad emphatically. 

** The chief looks black at you? ” 

“ Ehe.” The answer was so languid and indifferent that the diviner 
saw that he was on a false scent. He took the next most likely line. 

* It is about a woman? ” 

“ Ende (yes, indeed),” answered the lad, with an emphasis that allowed 
of no mistake. 

Masika rattled a gourd that he had brought from his hut and emptied 
on to the ground a miscellaneous collection of articles that included seed- 
pods, pebbles, snail shells, tortoise claws, twigs, and fragments of fur. 
These had just the same value to the diviner as playing cards have to a gipsy 
fortune-teller. To Masika they, or rather the manner in which they hap- 
pened to fall, meant nothing whatever, but this was a secret known only 
to himself, and he believed that his failure to read the omens by them was 
entirely due to his own lack of skill. Their use, however, impressed his 
clients and gave him time, while he pretended to examine them, to evolve 
a theory by adding inference to fact and deduction to inference. Masika 
pretended to gaze at his divining tools with the rapt attention with which 
a chess player looks at the board. Out of the corner of his eye, however, 
he noticed, in the first place, that his client’s loin cloth was of good material, 
such as is worn either by rich men or by the servants of such Europeans as 
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like to see those around them smartly dressed, and, secondly, that the cloth 
was both ragged and dirty. 

“ You have been in the service of a Mzungu (European), but you 
have left him.” 

“ Ehe,” the lad answered. 

Masika had noticed that his client’s skin was free from the scars that 
indicate the tribe to which a man belongs, which are made on boys when 
they undergo the initiation ceremonies. Three times in succession he 
gathered his charms into his gourd, rattled them, and threw them on the 
ground, searching his memory meanwhile for scraps of information that 
would explain who was this lad who had reached the age of manhood without 
having been initiated into the secrets which a man ‘should know. Bit by 
bit he reviewed the gossip that had recently reached his ears, found a clue, 
followed it in his mind, until at last he was able to make a shrewd guess 
at the boy’s identity. Gathering up his charms, he put them aside as if 
they had revealed to him all there was to know. 

“ The Mzungu bought you as a slave when you were a mere child. 
You grew to manhood in his household, and thus never learned that which 
a man must know. You wish to marry Mlesi, the daughter of Punduma 
the chief, but she laughs at you because you are ignorant. Your name is 
Chimpaapu. Have I spoken truth? ” 

“ Baba, mbuye, mfumu! Ende, endetu! (Grandfather, master, chief ! 
Yes, indeed!) ” gasped the lad, awestruck with astonishment. “I am 
Chimpaapu. It is all true.” 

Masika abandoned his professional air and talked to the lad in the 
same way that any kindly old man might talk to a youngster. From his 
store of worldly wisdom he gave him much practical advice as to methods 
of wooing that are likely to win success, and as to conduct that tends to win 
respect. He advised him to be respectful to his seniors, not too arrogant 
towards those of his own age, and, on the other hand, not too humble in 
his behaviour towards Mlesi, to lose no opportunity of learning the less 
obvious customs cf the clan, and especially in every possible way to win 
the good will of his prospective mother-in-law. 

At the end of the interview Chimpaapu hesitated, stammered, and then 
boldly made a request. 

“ Baba, you have given me no medicine. Will you not give me 
medicine with which to win Mlesi’s love? ” ; 

The old man laughed, fumbled in a bag made out of a ‘squirrel’s skin 
that he always carried with him, and selected a root from among his collection 
of “ medicinal ” nastinesses. 

“Chew this when you are with her,” he said. 

Long experience of the effect of charms had made Masika secretly 
sceptical about their efficacy, but his knowledge of human nature taught 
him that Chimpaapu would approach his beloved with more assurance if 
provided with “ medicine,” and that a “ young Lochinvar ” attitude would 
help him more than that of a doleful lover. 

It is the custom among the Punduma people for a man who is betrothed 
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IN FRONT OF THE HUT AN OLD WOMAN CROUCHED OVER A TINY FIRE OF 
SMOULDERING CORNSTALKS, 
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to a girl to live at her 

village and to work in the 

garden of his prospective 

mother-in-law till the time 

comes for his wedding. 

Chimpaapu was therefore at 

this time living in the vil- 

lage adorned by his beloved 

Mlesi. [le returned thither 

full of hopes for the future, 

but his. spirits were de- 

pressed when. the family 

gathered to chat after the 

evening meal. A guest was 

being entertained in whom 

Mlesi was taking a discon- 

certing amount of interest. 

He was a man of the 

Punduma clan, who had 

returned home after five 

years’ very profitable. em- 

ployment as an hotel waiter 

in Beira. He had aroused 

the admiration of the family 

by appearing in.a white 

shirt that had been. stiff- 

fronted before its owner 

threw it away, a pair of 

corduroy riding - breeches 

that emphasised the slim 

elegance of his shanks, and 

CHIMPAAPU ,.. MADE A DASH FOR THE VILLAGE GATE. a battered, very tired-look- 

ing helmet. He had won 

their esteem, too, by distributing rank cigars, that were appreciated not so 

much on account of their favour (they were mild and insipid in comparison 
with native tobacco), but because they were such as the Azungu smoked. 

Mlesi puffed at her cigar, and seemed unable to take her eyes from 

the newcomer. Despite Masika’s root, which Chimpaapu. chewed with 

great vigour, she treated her lover, not with the warmth that he had anti- 

cipated, nor even with the coy insolence to which he was becoming accus- 

tomed, but with absolute indifference. After several vain endeavours to 

engage her in conversation, Chimpaapu left the group, hoping that she 

would presently join him,.as she was wont to do even when in her. most 

wayward mood. He loitered near by, and.looked back. Mlesi seemed 

not to have noticed his absence. He put a fresh piece of root in his mouth 

and chewed it desperately, though it tasted of hemp soaked in camphor and 

ammoniated quinine. The “ medicine ” seemed to have no effect, save 
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to make him feel very sick. Presently Mlesi rose to her feet, yawned, and 
walked towards Chimpaapu. He advanced to meet her, but she passed him 
by and loitered near the village gate. A moment later the stranger stood 
up and strolled towards her. Mlesi giggled loudly, and disappeared into 
the darkness. The stranger followed. 

Chimpaapu spat out the nauseous root, vehemently cursed the impostor 
who had given it to him, and, after wandering disconsolately awhile on the 
outskirts of the village, slipped out of another gate and began torun. The 
path he followed wound among a maze of marshes that lay beyond the 
cornfields. The evening mist cast a weird glamour over pool and reed- 
brake, uncannily distorting the shapes of the tall borassus palms and inten- 
sifying the loneliness and gloom that brooded over the swamp. Once a 
spur-winged goose rose almost at Chimpaapu’s feet, and once a hippo- 
potamus, surprised on its evening feeding ground, lurched heavily across 
his path, leaving a track among the matted reeds as if a motor pantechnicon 
had ploughed its way through them. The night was hot and close, but 
Chimpaapu hurried on mile ‘after mile at a long swinging trot. He had 
as lively a horror of the mystery of night as any child of ten years old, but 
a desperate purpose braced his heart and spurred him forward. At last, 
after more than an hour’s hard running, he reached a half-ruined hut that 
stood alone, far from any other human habitation, by the side of a muddy, 
weed- fringed pool. The hut had every mark of poverty that an African 
hut can wear. It leaned so far out of the perpendicular that it appeared to 
be half reclining on the ground, and its rotten thatch resembled the hair of 
some unkempt tramp. The cleared space around was littered with filth, 
and the heavy odour of mould and decay hung over all. 

In front of the hut an old woman crouched over a tiny fire of smoulder- 
ing cornstalks. She was naked, save for a tattered piece of bark cloth 
around her loins, and her skinny limbs looked like the gnarled roots of an 
ancient tree. Chimpaapu saluted her with a hurried backward scrape of 
his feet, sat down, panted for a moment, clapped his hands once or twice 
perfunctorily as a prelude to conversation, then stated his errand. 

“ Mother, I have come to buy medicine.” 

The old hag muttered and mumbled to herself till Chimpaapu felt 
inclined to shake her, but at last she condescended to reply. 

“ Medicine! I have no medicine. They took me before the chief 
once and accused me of making medicine, but the ordeal poison was badly 
made, and I lived to have revenge on my accusers. You cannot entrap me 
twice. I have no medicine.” 

Chimpaapu realised that he must negotiate more diplomatically. He 
untied a little gourd from his belt, and handed it to her. 

“ Here is some snuff I have brought you,” he said. 

The old woman poured a liberal quantity into the palm of her hand, 
snuffed it up greedily, uttered a deep grunt of pleasure, poured the rest of 
the snuff into a broken pot, and handed back the empty gourd. Then, 
speaking with more animation, for the snuff had cleared ‘her brain, she 
asked ; 
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“© Why do you want medicine? ” 

Chimpaapu gave a rapid but vivid account of Mlesi’s faithlessness. 

** And you want revenge on her and on the man? ” croaked the witch. 

“*] want to win her back,” answered Chimpaapu. 

The witch sat silent for a long while, and then spoke abruptly. 

“ Give me a piece of your hair,” she commanded. 

Chimpaapu, suspecting no malice, drew a sheath knife, hacked off a 
wisp of his wool, and handed it to her. She clutched it, scrambled to her 
feet, and hid it in her hut. 

“* Now your life is in my hands,” she laughed when she returned. 
“ With that hair, which is a part of you, I can make medicine which would 
kill you were you even twenty days’ journey away. If you keep faith with 
me no harm will come to you, but if you denounce me for witchcraft, you 
die within the hour. Now what will you pay if I make you a charm that 
will give you power over the girl; power to kill her with a word or to make 
her love you, to make her fat or to make her die a slow death? What will 
you give? My medicine is strong, and never fails.” 

* 7 * * * * 

It was within an hour of dawn when Chimpaapu again reached Mlesi’s 
village. He stole cautiously among the huts, trembling lest someone should 
be awake and see him, for he had come on a desperate errand. The witch 
had told him that she would do nothing for him unless he brought her 
something of Mlesi’s, some garment or bead that, having touched her skin, 
was imbued with her personality. Now, since it is a matter of common 
belief in East Africa that any man can obtain magical power over one of 
his fellows if he can get possession of something that has touched his skin, 
the attempt to steal such a thing is the strongest possible presumptive 
evidence of crime, and whoever makes such an attempt deserves to die. 
Chimpaapu knew that he would risk his life if he obeyed the witch’s instruc- 
tions, but jealousy and passion had given him desperate courage. 

On tip-toe he glided into the large hut where the unmarried girls 
slept. By the dim light of a few half-dead embers he saw half a dozen 
indistinct forms of girls, enveloped from head to foot in the long strips of 
cotton cloth which by night and day were their only garments. He picked 
up a fire-brand, blew it into a bright glow, and, using this as a torch, passed 
from one huddled figure to another, hoping to see some discarded ornament 
which would indicate to him which shrouded figure was that of Mlesi. In 
his eagerness he touched one of the sleepers with his foot. She stirred, 
threw the covering from her face, and Chimpaapu found himself staring 
into the half-opened, bewildered eyes of the girl he sought. Just then 
another girl awoke, and, seeing a strange figure in the hut, raised a shrill 
cry of fear. There was no time for half measures. Chimpaapu grasped 
Mlesi’s cloth, jerked it from her, turned to run, and, tripping over the 
outstretched figure of another girl, fell headlong to the ground. 

By this time most of the inhabitants of the village were awake, and 
more than half of them were yelling an alarm. Chimpaapu picked himself 
up, scrambled out of the hut, and made a dash for the village gate, but 
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before he reached it half a dozen men with spears in their hands intercepted 
him. Two minutes later, despite desperate struggles, he was bound hand 
and foot and flung into an empty hut. 


* * * * * * 


An hour or so later the ex-hotel-waiter joined the chief at his morning 
meal. 

“ What are you going to do with the prisoner? ” he enquired, as he 
dipped his hand into the porridge bowl. 

“ He must be tried for witchcraft. I have sent for Masika to give 
him the mwabui (ordeal poison).” 

“ But if it kills him and the Azungu come to hear that he is dead? ” 
protested the stranger, who had lived long enough among Europeans to 
know that the trial by ordeal is forbidden by the higher powers. Punduma 
laughed. He had had much experience in the art of dodging laws imposed 
upon him by an alien race. 

“ There are always plenty of crocodiles in the river,” he replied care- 
lessly. “If he dies, it will be told that he was carried off whilst bathing.” 


“EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY.” 


An American motorist attended the army maneeuvres in Germany. 
He was especially impressed with the German motor ambulances. As the 
tourist watched the maneuvres from a seat under a tree, the axle of one of 
the motor ambulances broke... Instantly the man leapt out, ran into the 


village, returned in a jiffy with a new axle, fixed it in place with wonderful 
skill, and teuffed-teuffed off again almost as good as new. 


“ There’s efficiency for you,” said the American, admiringly. . “ There's 
German efficiency for you. No matter what breaks, there’s always a stock 
at hand from which to supply the needed part.” 


And praising the remarkable instance of German efficiency he had just 
witnessed, the tourist returned to the village and ordered up his car, But 
he couldn’t use it. The axle was missing. 





CHOOSING THE RING 


By C. Ernest GREENE 
Illustrated by E. J. Kealey 


WANT to—er—see some diamond rings.” The tall 
frock-coated customer was diffident, almost shy. The 
smart jeweller’s assistant put him down at once as 
newly engaged; he knew the symptoms. Such 
visitors were common during the season at Northport, 
one of the most popular resorts on the west coast. A 
wag, referring to this propensity of the men and maids 
who thronged its long pier and promenade, said, 
“ Marriages are made in Heaven, they say, but 

Northport is a good second.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the shopman, rapidly displaying his glittering 
wares. ‘“ These are excellent ones—beautiful stones, and uncommon set- 
tings.” 
The purchaser examined them carefully, with the palpable air of a 
novice, being evidently guided more by the price than by an expert know- 
ledge. “I wanted something better than these,” he remarked at last. 
“ Can you show me some? ” 

“ Certainly, sir.’ In a few moments the counter was ablaze with 
exquisite stones, and in a further short time the choice of the stranger had 
fallen on a ring priced at £175. 

The assistant congratulated himself on his luck in effecting such a 
brilliant sale in the absence of his chief, who had gone home to lunch. 

“* About the size, sir? ” he queried. 

“ Ah, Pd completely forgotten that,” exclaimed the other confusedly. 
The discreet attendant turned away to veil a smile. Such lapses of memory 
were not uncommon in his experience. 





























“ [T wonder what I’d better do? ” His embarrassment became more 


evident. ‘“ Look here. Wait a few minutes, and Pll go and fetch the— 
er—lady it’s to fit.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the jeweller; and the customer was gone. 

A ring of the telephone called the waiting assistant into the little glass- 
walled inner office. Taking up the receiver, he called: 

“ Hello.” 

“ That you, Andrews? ” 

“To, a.” 

“ ve just heard that there’s an expert jewel thief in town. Be careful 
what you’re doing till I come back. The police have just ’phoned me that 
they’re sending a couple of plain clothes men to all the big shops to keep 
an eye on any strangers that come in.” 

“ Yes, sir, I ag 

“‘ Let them in by the side door, and put them in the private room. I 
think that’s all. Keep your eyes open. [’ll be back early.” 

“ Hello. Ive just had a gentleman in for an engagement ring.” 
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“Oh, what’s he 
like? ” 

“ Tall, fair, well 
dressed.” 

“Sold him one?” 

“No, sir, he’s 
gone to fetch the 
lady.” 

“ Well, be care- 
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ful.” 

Andrews hung up 
the receiver just as a 
gentle tap came at the 
side door. He opened 
if to see two un- 
mistakable detectives, 
bowler hatted, regula- 
tion booted. 

“Pm Detective 
Inspector Pardell,” said 
the foremost. ‘“ Your 
manager has been tele- 
phoned to.” 

*“ Yes, he’s just 
‘phoned me that you 
were coming.” 

“ That’s right, 
then. You know what 
we want. Now, where 
will be the best place 
for us to see without 
being seen? ” 

“Tn here, most 
certainly,’ replied 
Andrews, _ indicating 
the ground glass par- ‘* +O SEE WITHOUT BEING SEEN,’ 
tition giving on the 
shop, a panel of clear glass allowing an uninterrupted view of any customer. 

“ We had a wire from Leston to say that he had booked for here this 
morning. He’s gone to the Grand, and will visit this or one of the othcr 
big shops this dinner-time. Small ones don’t offer much prospect of 
plunder.” 

“ [ve had a stranger in only a few minutes ago,” remarked Andrews, 
giving the Inspector a detailed description, for he was an observant young man. 

“By Jove! that’s our man,” exclaimed the policeman gleefully. 
“ Now, whatever you do, don’t scare him. Sell him whatever he wants, 
and he’ll give you a cheque. When you’ve got that, then we’ll nab him. 
We want him for forgery as well, if we can get him.” 
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In a whirl of excitement the young man left the room just as his 
previous visitor, this time accompanied by a pretty, stylishly dressed young 
lady, entered the front door. 

“ Now, dearest, if you'll take off your gloves, we'll see if we can fit 
that finger,” he remarked, with such an air of proprietorship that Andrews, 
in spite of his excitement, almost smiled. 

“ Would you like to come into the private room? ” he enquired. 

*« Oh, no, thanks,” answered the customer. ‘ There are very few folks 
out; they’re all at lunch. However, it’s as you like,” he concluded, turning 
to the girl. 

“Oh, I don’t mind a bit,” she answered, smiling at her tall escort. 
Then, with a slight appearance of shyness, she drew off her long glove and 
tried ring after ring, evincing an almost childish delight in the sparkling 
stones. At last her choice fell on the ring her lover had previously selected. 

“ It’s lovely, Jack,” she murmured, holding her hand in all positions 
to admire the scintillations of the gems. 

“ T’m glad you like it, dear. You must have a bracelet to match.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t, you really mustn’t,” she cried. 

** But it’s my privilege now, you know, and I insist. Will you show 
me some bracelets, please? ” he said, turning to the waiting Andrews. 

“ Certainly,” replied that young man, so naturally that he felt he 
would have made a fortune had his fate led him on to the boards of the 
theatre. 

Entering the little room he found the inspector discreetly watching 
through the glass, alone. ‘“ My man’s outside to cut off his retreat. That’s 
our quarry. I?ll bracelet him presently,” he whispered, rubbing his hands 
in silent glee. 

Andrews felt that he had an important part in the drama about to be 
played, and braced himself to fill it as well as might be. With several cases 
he returned to the counter and laid them before the girl, pointing out the 
beauties of each bangle in turn. 

Still she protested at her cavalier’s extravagance, but was finally per- 
suaded into having one of the most expensive. 

“ Now, if you’ll go and look at those cases across the room, I’ll talk 
business with this gentleman,” laughed the lover; and as the girl moved 
off he turned abruptly to Andrews. 

“ Here is my card. I’m staying at the Grand Hotel. What is the 
amount? ” 

The assistant glanced at the pasteboard—“ Lord Percy Travers ”— 
and repressed a desire to laugh. Then, as if impressed by the rank of his 
customer, he answered respectfully, “ £345, sir.” 

“TI suppose my cheque will do? I don’t carry so much about with 
me.” 

“Tell be all right, sir, ’m sure,” smiled Andrews, though under 
ordinary circumstances he would have hesitated. Taking out a gold- 
mounted fountain pen and cheque book, the bogus lord made out a cheque 
for the amount. As he handed it to Andrews the door of the private room 
opened, and the Inspector stepped out. 
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‘“*1r’S LOVELY, JACK.’”’ 

*“ Ah, Mr. Gentleman Jack, we’ve caught you on the hop this time,” 
he remarked pleasantly. 

With an oath the swindler turned. The plain clothes man barred his 
flight. A cab was drawn up at the kerb. The girl gave a startled. cry 
and collapsed on to a chair. 

“ The game’s up, Nance. It’s a fair clinch,” said the erstwhile noble- 
man. “ All right, Inspector, you’ve done us this time.” 

Stepping round the counter, the Inspector deftly snapped the handcuffs 
on his wrists. 

“ Need you? ” queried his quarry, with a reproachful glance. 

“ You’re too clever to be allowed much rope, my lad,” laughed the 
policeman. ‘ Now, Jackson, look after the lady.” 
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————— Andrews had _ been 
' watching this culminating 
act with fascinating eager- 
ness. To him the Inspector 
now turned. ‘“ Thanks; Ill 
take that cheque. Don’t 
dispose of those diamonds 
for a day or two; we may 
want them. Now, then, 
come along,” he said to his 
prisoner; and almost before 
the bewildered Andrews was 
é — YY aware, the shop was empty. 
Za —S¥ Te A eee “ Jolly smart capture,” 
hs WY Z muttered he. “I’m glad 
WY they knew he was here, or I 


might have been in a hole.” 
Si He stood for a few 
, Soe minutes, pondering the ex- 
, — &. citing break in the daily 
BN) routine; then, slowly gather- 
}ing the cases together, he 
made his way with them 
intotheinnerroom. Swing- 
ing open the heavy door of 
the safe, he carefully re- 
placed them, returning to 
the outer shop to await the 
return of his manager. 
‘* POLICE STATION, QUICK ! ”’ Half an hour after- 
wards, when the latter 
gentleman returned from his lunch, his subordinate gave him a full recital 
of his exciting experience. 

“Lucky thing for us,” commented the manager. “ He might have 
got away safely had not the police been so smartly on his track.” 

“I should never have suspected him,” returned Andrews; “ he was 
quite a gentleman in appearance and manners.” 

As his chief entered the office Andrews went to the back of the shop 
for his hat. He was not unnaturally anxious to relate his adventure to 
Felton and Baker, the two bank clerks with whom he dined daily. 

A cry from the office took him there hot-foot, to find the safe door 
open, and his superior regarding it with a look of incredible consternation 
on his face. 

“Where are the diamond necklaces and pendants from the drawers? 
Have you moved them? ” 

“No, sir,” replied the astounded assistant. “I’ve not opened the 
drawers at all.” 

The two men stared at each other, horror-struck, Then the elder 
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recovered himself and dashed to the telephone. Furiously he rang up and 
called, “ Police Station. Quick!” Then turning to the stupefied Andrews, 
he asked, “ What was the Inspector’s name? ” 

“ Bardell.” 

Impatiently they waited the answering ring. When it came the 
manager seized the receiver. 

“ Hallo! This is Adlett and Brown’s. Is Inspector Bardell there? ” 
The watching Andrews saw his face blanch at the reply. 

“ No such man? Then who, in Heaven’s name, were the two men 
you sent up here an hour ago? ” His face went whiter than ever as he 
listened. 

“ Send someone here at once. We've been robbed by a gang of expert 
jewel thieves.” ' 

Replacing the receiver, he faced Andrews, now as white as himself. 
‘ It was nothing but a plant! The whole lot of them were in it! ” 

The thieves are still at large. 

The bogus officers, l2ft to themselves in the smaller room, had cleared 


out about £5,000 worth of stones. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE GHOST. 


Snooks was making a first visit at a country house, and they put him 
in the haunted chamber. He said he felt no uneasiness; nevertheless, he 
took to bed with him a revolver of the latest pattern. 

He fell asleep without difficulty, but as the clock was striking two he 
awoke with a strange feeling of oppression. 

Lifting his head, he peered about him. The room was wanly 
illuminated by a full moon, and in the weird, bluish light he saw a small 
hand clasping the rail at the foot of the bed. 

“ Who's there? ” he demanded, tremulously. 

There was no reply. The hand did not move. 

“ Who's there? ” called Snooks again. “ Answer, or Ill shoot.” 

Again there was no reply, and Snooks sat up cautiously, took careful 


aim, and fired. 


He limped from that night onward, for he shot at his own toes. 























“EL GACHO” 


By Mrs. KENDALL PARK 
Illustrated by Seitor J. Llaverias 


I. 
ax] T was the last day of the ‘‘ Vendimia,’’ and the joy of 
:} the grape harvest was in the veins of the people. 

Standing in the shadow of the vine-covered porch, 
Benita Remon gazed across at the sun-flooded vine- 
yards and olive groves that once had been her 
father’s. 

She was not very tall, but held her head high—a 
full-bosomed, warm-skinned daughter of Aragon, of 

scarcely twenty years. 

Through the leaves of the twining vines the 
setting sun poured in a checkered pattern of light and shade upon her fair, 
braided hair, and against the time-blackened wall of the old house her short 
cotton skirt showed brightly blue. 

Song and laughter reached her from the fields, where the forms of the 
harvesters still rose and fell among the vine boughs; from the road, where 
others came dancing along to the sound of guitar and castanet—from the old 
well beside the fig tree, where, guitar in hand, a gay youth clad in brown 
velvet and brass buttons, laughed and chaffed with the village belles. 

Three years ago her smile and her frown had been Marcelino’s law. 
Since then the rolling vineyards and olive groves had been gambled and 
lost, Pedro Remon, the rake, had disappeared from his native village, and 
the power of Benita’s smile had waned. 
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But the girl's thoughts were not with her fickle lover; she was thinking 
of the little, shrunken, brown-faced woman, who, with dim eyes and faltering 
hands, set black bread and red wine upon the tressle table beside her. 

‘* Benita! ”’ 

The woman’s voice was imperative. Benita went and stood beside her. 

‘‘ They are trying to make me believe that it is madness for us to go to 
Barcelona,’ said the woman. ‘The nostrils of her thin aquiline nose dilated ; 
she pointed a work-worn finger at the half-score sun-burnt men and women 
gathered round her. 

The glow of mingled regret and encouragement beaming from their 
black eyes had spread over their rugged faces, softening and animating their 
harsh features. 

Benita laughed—all secretly the young, hot blood in her tingled with 
anticipation of the wonders of the unknown city. 

She laid her firm, warm hand over Sefiora Petra’s bony fingers. 

‘* We'll go !—and we shall find the padre,’’ she said. 

Sefiora Petra peered at the brown, friendly faces : 

‘* And we won’t come back till we do!’’ she cried, triumphantly. 
‘Come, amigos, you must have a trago of wine for farewell.”’ 

They drank and they sang; they ate her black bread and proffered their 
own luscious grapes. . . . To the merry folk coming along the road, or 
to those bending in the vineyards, Sefiora Petra called in her shrill, high 
voice and offered good cheer, for to-morrow at dawn she and her daughter 
would leave Monzon. 

An old man amongst them tapped her on the shoulder : 


‘* Stay where you are, Sehora Petra,’’ he said, with rough kindness. 
‘‘ There is burning and shooting going on in Barcelona—it is no fit place 
for women.”’ 

““IT must go—my man is there,’ 
fierce wide sweep of her arm that ‘embraced the landscape she could but dimly 
see : 


, 


replied Sefiora Petra; then, with a 


‘‘ Look! Tio Sollonga, all that was ours—it is ours no longer; there is 
nothing to keep us !”’ 

Tio Sollonga’s lined face grew harsh. 

‘* No one who goes to that city ever comes back—even Paco.’ 
were on Benita, and the colour deepened in her rounded cheek. 

Did old Tio Sollonga blame her that his hot-headed, lanky son had 
left the homestead? She bent her face over the brown loaf into which she 
was cutting. 

** We shall come back. Won't we, madre ?”’ 

‘“* When we find him!’’ There was a subtle inflection in Sefiora Petra’s 
voice, surprising in one so helpless. She was like a small, brown nut, 
bristling with determination and Aragonese stubbornness. 

What if she didn’t see very well? Benita’s eyes were good enough fo1 
two. What if the ‘‘ Sefior Cura ”’ did say it was a city of iniquity? All the 
more reason why her Pedro should be wrested from it—and so forth. 

Some of the villagers turned to the girl. Perhaps she would listen to 
reason. 

** How will you find your father, Benita? ’’ one asked. 

** Ah—how ?”’ she repeated, softly, and remained silent for a moment. 
Then suddenly she rose to her feet, her eyes flashed upon the mustered 
faces. 

‘** Thus! ’’ she cried, and with her hand on her hip she began to sing 

to sing one of those strange, wild songs of Aragon which once heard are 
never forgotten. 


His eyes 
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It was a wonderful voice, absolutely untrained, but flexible and sweet, 
full of lights and shades, and vibrant with the possibility of a passion and 
emotion of which she was as yet but half conscious. 

Some among the little audience joined in the refrain in an undertone, 
kept time with softly clapping hands and stamping feet. The ‘‘ vendimia- 
dores’’ in the vineyards paused in their labour; on the wings of the light 
afternoon breeze came the echo of their ‘‘ olé,’’ ‘“‘olés!’’..- . . Marcelino 
took up his guitar, thrummed softly and lightly as he had been wont to do 
in former days... . 

‘* How will that help you to find your father, chiqueta ? 

Tio Sollonga was scowling fiercely at her through a veil of moisture, his 
voice fell huskily upon the sudden silence that followed the end of her 
song. 

‘*T don’t know;’’—Benita’s eyes were shining like stars—‘‘ but it 
will! ’’ she cried. ‘‘ He will hear me and then—he will remember the land 
he has forsaken, the wife and the daughter he has left behind—and—he will 
return, oh! he will return—— !’’ 

Maybe—but neither she nor the Sefiora Petra could persuade them that 
it was not a foolish thing to do. . . . Why! most likely Remén had gone 
off to America-—-and not alone, either! Men like—-— 

But Sefiora Petra heard. She turned and blazed at them. 

Did they think to shake her faith in her man? She’d be pleased for 
them to keep still tongues. .. . Her man might have his faults—which 
of the rascals before her that hadn’t? He was true to her, whatever else he 
might be. Hadn’t he written to her ?—and more than once. Hadn't he sent 
them money ? 

** Viva la Petra! ”’ 

Marcelino had drawn near; his voice was mocking, the girls with him 
laughed at his wit. 

They were laughing at Sefiora Petra—-at her poor, blind mother! 

A mist rose before Benita’s eyes—something throbbed in her throat. . 

She leaned forward across the table and with her open hand struck him 
with all her strength across the face. The next moment—she burst into tears 
and fled into the house. 


” 


A man stood on the roof of his house and looked out over the illuminated 
city. It was a Sunday night in September, in an unfashionable quarter of 
Barcelona. The young moon was high in the heavens and the stars were 
pale and few. 

Beneath the quiet and peace of the sky the world below was noisy and 
garish, fascinating, alluring, and—terrible. 

Two months ago he—or any other man—would have been shot down 
had he been seen thus on the roof of his house. Now he turned his face to 
the long spreading line of Montjuich and shook his fist.and cursed the grim 
fortress on its summit. 

Suddenly, in a lull between the clashing, strident bands and piercing 
bells a woman’s voice singing rang on the night air and he stopped to listen. 

Then a curious thing happened. The harshness died out of the man’s 
face, he sprang on to the ledge of the parapet and peered over into the street 
below. 

Both sides of the Paralelo were lined with countless theatres, saloons, 
cafés, variety shows, each with an overflow of humanity at its doors. 

Beyond the radius of the glaring lights the shadows were darker. . . 

The song continued, with the strange, haunting refrain on two notes in a 
minor key characteristic of Aragonese songs, and to Paco Sollonga the vital 
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thing in life at that moment was to see the singer—at least to ascertain her 
whereabouts. 

The voice died away in a lingering plaint. From the crowd immediately 
opposite “him two figures detached themselves—a woman carrying a guitar, 
and a girl. 

Seen from the roof of the house the woman was slight and small, with 
dark shawl worn pointed over her shoulders, and the girl—the girl’s hair 
showed fair under the gas lights and her stockings, peeping from beneath the 
short full skirt, were red. : 

Paco was light footed, descending the stairs two steps at a time he was 
out in the street before the woman and the girl had gone more than a few 
paces. 
He saw them pause before the next café. The woman thrummed her 
guitar, and the girl, with her hand on her hip, began to sing : 

*** Tres amores en el alma 
Llevan los hijos de Aragon, 
El santo amor 4 la Patria, 
A la Virgen del Pilar, 

Y 4 la linda moza 
Que les guarda el corazén.”’ 

Paco stood in the background and listened. Not till the song was ended 
did he approach the couple. 

‘* Benita! ’’ he said. His voice was full of incredulity, of suppressed 
eagerness. . 

The girl turned swiftly ; her face suddenly alight with surprise, relief. 

‘** You ?’’ she gasped, ‘‘ Paco! ’’—then, to the thin, worn woman beside 
her, ‘‘ Madre—it is Paco--Paco Sollonga! ”’ 

The woman peered up at him. 

‘* Paco—Paco—”’ she muttered, ‘‘ no, no, it can’t be—! ”’ 

** But it is, Madre,’’ the girl cried, eagerly, adding apologetically : 

‘“* She does not—see very well.”’ 

There was a burst of deafening music from the theatre beside them. 

‘** Come, we cannot talk here.’’ Paco’s voice was husky; he put his hand 
through Sefiora Petra’s arm and drew her from the crowd, looking across 
from time to time at the girl. 

Just on the fringe of the Paralelo is a quiet little café not much patronised 
by the lovers of light and noise. . . . 

What had brought them here? Why had they left the peace and seclu- 
sion of the little Aragonese village to come to this hell of a city? he asked 
hims over and over again. . 

The light from the interior of the café streamed through the glass 
windows and fell on the girl’s braided tresses, forming an aureole round 
her small head. 

Was this the woman—woman no, the slip of a girl—who three years ago 
had laughed at his love, telling him saucily that she must wed where her 
parents wished ?—and all for the glamour of Marcelino’s handsome face ! 
The flowered shawl crossed over her swelling bosom was the one he remem- 
bered her in on “‘ fiesta’’ days. . . . The full Aragonese skirt could not con- 
ceal the slim sinuousness of her form, and neither wind nor sun had power to 
darken her fair skin. Dios! how he loved her. ... ! With an effort he 
brought his eyes to the half blind mother. 

** What has brought you to Barcelona, Sefiora Petra? ”’ 

Sefiora Petra’s small, bony hand shook as she brought the chocolate 
soaked biscuit to her brown lips. 


* Three loves are in the hearts of the sons of Aragén: The sacred love of their Country ; 
of the Virgen del Pilar (The Patroness of Zaragoza) and the love of their true sweetheart. 
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‘* My man,”’ she said, briefly. 

In the gas-light Paco’s lean face twitched, his heavy jaw stiffened, but he 
only said, quietly : 

‘* Is he with you? ”’ 

A sudden spark leaped to the woman’s dim eyes, he could see the tiny 
pulse beat in her sunken temple. 

‘* With me?’ she gasped—‘‘ with me—?”’ then, plucking at the girl’s 
pink cotton sleeve—‘‘ tell him—’’ she whispered, hoarsely—*‘ tell Paco—he 
will help us! ”’ ' 

Benita glanced round her. There were several empty tables between 
their own and the only other occupied one, where sat three men and a painted 
and powdered woman. 

The woman’s shrill laughter reached them in little gusts, and Benita 
looked at her curiously. 

‘* Tell me—’’ Paco's voice was sharp. One of the men at the table 
nodded familiarly to him. He was middle aged, sallow skinned, with down- 
cast eyes which lighted suddenly as he let them linger on the girl’s fair face. 

‘* Did your father come with you?’’ Paco asked, looking from one to 
the other of his companions. 

‘*No—”’ Benita hesitated, but Sefiora Petra’s hand was on her arm. 

‘© Tell him—tell him ;’’ she muttered. 


‘We had not gathered anything—-and—the floods washed away the 
pigs—he said he would find work and send for us—’’ There was a clash of 
hands, a peal of jingling bells from the nearest cinematograph show; the girl 
turned her head in the direction of the whirling marionettes. 

Paco pushed his cup forward roughly, his lips formed the word ‘‘ Y 
(And what ?) No sound came, but the action had the desired effect. 


que ?”’ 
She looked round and seeing his tense face, continued, hurriedly : 

‘*It is a year since he went away; for six months we heard nothing at 
all, then a letter came from him, then another—several—and there was always 
a little money in the letters but no address, so we couldn’t write to him. . . .”’ 
Her glance had again wandered to the alluring sounds and sights. 

Paco listened with averted face, his cap pulled low over his eyes, his 
brain in a whirl, acutely conscious of the difference between the embittered 
woman, and the young girl on the threshold of life; ignorant as she was 
innocent, unspoiled, full of the joy of life that not even the neglect and loss 
of a worthless parent could damp. . . . They must not stay here! He would 
move heaven and earth to send them back to Aragon before—- ! 

Then the woman’s pitiless voice broke in. 

** My man isa gambler—you remember that? I want to take him from 
his enemies. See, this is his last letter—it bears the Barcelona post mark.’’ 
She dived into a capacious pocket beneath her print skirt, and bringing out a 
soiled and crumpled letter, handed ‘it to him. 

Paco read it carefully. It ran thus: 

‘* Dear wife,---I hope that on receipt of these few lines you and the girl 
will be in excellent health, as my own is at present (4 Dios gracias!) The 
motive of this letter is to send you the enclosed 10 dollars, and to tell you 
that I will send for you when I can. I embrace you both.—Your husband, 
Pedro Remon.”’ 

** All the village was against our coming to seek him but—he---does not 
forget us, you see.”’ 

Sefiora Petra’s voice and face were softened out of recognition; in her 
simple words Paco read all that her limited vocabulary could never have told 


him. 
‘Go back to the village,’’ he said, brusquely, handing her the letter; 


“‘ you won’t find him here.”’ 
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He had his back to the road, Benita was staring blankly at something 
behind him. He turned and followed the direction of her glance. 

Shoulder to shoulder with the thronged cafés and cheap theatres the 
blackened ruins of the Escolapios rose against the starlit sky. The light 
from the street below and from the moon above revealed the roofless and floor- 
less chambers; rent and blackened walls, charred and hanging beams. 

The utter desolation of the immense building—something in Paco’s face 
sent a thrill of terror through her. 

** What ts it?” 

‘“‘ It is the first.convent that was burned in July;’’ he replied, and shut 
his lips with a snap. 

Benita shuddered and crossed herself. 

‘* Who burned it?”’ she whispered. 

But Paco had become silent and furtive 

Round the corner of the houses on the opposite side of the road two 
policemen, with rifles slung across their shoulders, passed on their beat; two 
more similarly armed, were stationed at the corner of the cross street within a 
few yards of where they were seated. 

A look of malignant hate swept Paco’s face. 

‘* They are at every street corner throughout the city and suburbs,’’ he 
said, harshly, in answer to the girl’s mute question. 

‘* And the prisoners ?’’ she whispered. 

Paco’s face became livid. ‘* There are fifteen hundred in the dungeons 
up there—‘‘ jerking his thumb in the direction of Montjuich; ‘‘ the first was 
shot two weeks ago—like a dog—the second last Monday.”’ 

‘* Madre come—come, let us go home!’ Benita’s voice was shrill with 
anguish; she stood up white and trembling. 

Through a pause in the strident music came the echo of prolonged clap- 
ping. Senora Petra rose too, and clung to the girl, turning her face to the 
sound. 

‘It is a gay city—I must find my man.” 

They left the café, the girl, very silent, carrying the guitar, looking to 
right and left—her fair face eloquent with awe and curiosity. But Sefiora 
Petra talked spasmodically all the way, her hand through her daughter’s arm, 
but starting and clutching at Paco whenever a motor or tram rushed past. 
Few people troubled to glance at them, street musicians were to be met with 
in every quarter of the overshadowed city ! 


Il. 

A week passed during which the half-blind woman and her daughter 
became familiar figures outside cafés and theatres and even in the markets. 
But at night Paco sought them in the humble rooms they rented or at some 
appointed place. 

At such times, in spite of the hidden terrors of the police-guarded city, 
in spite of the ruthless repression and deadly suspense which weighed upon 
the air and checked the lightest laughter, made the merriest face suddenly 
grave—Paco and Benita both realised, each in a different way, the joy of 
being alive. 

Paco had tried in vain to persuade Sefiora Petra to abandon her quest 
and return to Aragén. No argument moved her—she must find her man— 
and so each day he was torn between the joy of seeing the girl he loved and 
the fear of what the day might bring forth. 

It was Sunday afternoon. For the first time since leaving Aragén the 
woman’s spirits had flagged and she had insisted upon the two going out 
without her. 
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They were walking down the Calle San Pablo; the wall of one of the 
houses was riddled with bullet holes, the balconies and shutters were torn and 
shattered. 

Behind those houses lay the Paralelo, palpitating with the hum of massed 
humanity. It reached them in sudden bursts of music, in distant clapping, 
and Benita tingled with the fascination of the new and wonderful world 
which, in spite of sinister surroundings, seemed to call with irresistible voice. 

She laid her hand on Paco’s arm. 

‘* Paco—if I sang inside one of those theatres—my father might perhaps 
he there—and—he would see me.”’ 

Paco’s grim silence was disconcerting, and she went on, a little hurriedly. 

‘**Sefiora Dolores—she lives in the piso under us—says that she can 
easily get me an engagement to sing the songs of our pueblo. . . . She 
knows the manager of the ‘ Apollo’ and of the ‘ Triunfo.’ If they pay me 
I’m to give her half—to-morrow she’ll take me to see the x 

Then she stopped because Paco’s stare was so strange. For full a minute 
he held her eyes with his own, till waves of anger and fear swept over her. 

‘* Take our mother back to Monzén—this is no place for you,’’ he said 
sharply. 

** She won’t go.’ 

** Go back to your relations.”’ 

Benita shook her head. ‘‘ There are none, there’s only the padre—and— 
we've come here to find him.”’ : 

‘* Then—go back to your ‘chicot.’ ”’ 

‘* My sweetheart ? He can wait,’’ she said, with heightened colour. And 
then, for no reason at all, she hurried along the narrow pavement in front of 
him. She could hear his deep breathing close behind her. 

The street was comparatively quiet; a litthe way ahead lay the Rambla, 
where a group of people, gathered round a street charlatan, dissolved like 
smoke at the approach of armed police. 

Suddenly she felt his grip like a vice on her arm. 

** What about Marcelino ?’’ he asked, roughly. 

There was red in her cheeks, flame in her eyes. 

** What about him ?’’ she repeated, and shook herself free. 

‘** Are you engaged to him? Benita—are you?’’ Paco’s voice was un- 
steady. 

She was silent for a moment, and he waited, breathless. 

**T?”’ she said, at last—-*‘ look at me—why, we are no better than beg- 
gars, the mother and I! ”’ 

He wheeled round suddenly, towering above her; ‘‘Benita—answer me 
—are you engaged to Marcelino? ”’ 

Before the light in his eyes her own fell and she shivered. 

** No, no—he wants a rich bride,’’ and hurried on, but with a single stride 


he overtook her. 

** Benita,’’ he began. 

Thev had entered the Rambla and were passing the barracks of the 
‘Civil Guard.’”’ From the shadow of the doorway a man stepped out and 
accosted Paco. It was the man with the downcast eyes who had saluted him 
at the café in the Paralelo a week ago. 

Paco swore under his breath, then something in the man’s face made him 
blanch. 

‘**T thought,’’ said the stranger, in his thin, tired voice, ‘‘ you would like 
to know—el Gacho was put in ‘ capilla’ an hour ago—to-morrow——”’ 

The words were meaningless to Benita, but she saw Paco moisten his 


’ 
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lips, heard his broken whisper, ‘‘ For God’s sake, hush ! ’’ as he drew the man 
aside. 

She looked curiously from one to the other, and then, as the man’s glance 
fell upon her, turned away with a chill feeling of dislike. 

It seemed a long time before Paco was again at her side. 

Then they walked on in silence, and now it was he who was hurried. 
She was conscious of a heavy feeling of disappointment, and dared not break 
the silence that had fallen between them. 

‘* Benita,’’ Paco said at last, ‘* I—I must take you home—that gentleman 
gave me a message and I must go at once.’’ 

She murmured an assent which he did not appear to notice. . . Perhaps 
at the door he would finish his interrupted sentence. 

Dusk was falling when they reached the dim staircase in the Calle Mont- 
juich. 

‘* Good night—I—I’ll see you to-morrow.’’ His voice was strange and 
he did not look at her. 

She watched him disappear down the street with bowed head and long 
shuffling strides. A woman came across the street to her. She was the wife 
of the ‘* Carbonero’’ opposite. Beneath the grime from the coke and char- 
coal with which she lived surrounded, her flabby, lined face was pale and 
anxious. 

‘* You know that to-morrow—another one will be shot ?”’ 

‘** |—I—another— what?’’ said Benita, watching Paco’s retreating 
form. 

Another of the—revolutionaries.’” The woman dropped her voice, 
glancing furtively over her shoulder. The street was empty. 

** Who is he ?”’ 


The woman raised her fat shoulders. 

“* Quien sabe ?—-to-morrow we will know-—or next day.”’ 

She spoke with the soft lisping accent of the south. 

‘** Listen, two weeks ago our mozo was shot—we knew the day before. 
Hie had been in our employ, so they advised us—-he was twenty-three.”’ 

Benita turned deathly white. What had he done? 


’ 


‘‘ Burning. . . . Robbing,’’ replied the woman, briefly. 

** People? Oh, no, only churches and convents—but still 

Across the street a little gas jet in the interior of the ‘‘ carboneria ’’ cast 
a circle of light upon the woman’s husband, where he sat upon the ground 
breaking lumps of coal with a small hammer. He looked up from his work, 
then came and joined them. He was a little spare man. 

“* She’s the girl who’s come to look for her father ?’’ he asked, address- 
ing his wife, then from his blackened face his sullen eyes were turned upon 
Benita. 

** You have not found him ? ”’ 

‘** No, not yet,’’ Benita said hopefully, but the man smiled deprecatingly. 

“* It is difficult to find a poor man—no one knows him, but sooner or later 
the rich man is tracked down. Ferrer was caught on the first of the month.”’ 

‘* Who is Ferrer? My father’s name is Remon,’’ Benita said, and her 
voice sounded strange in her own ears. 

‘* Francisco Ferrer is—.’’ began the man, and then stopped abruptly as a 
couple of mounted police clattered suddenly into the street. 

**Come,”’ said the woman, “‘ it’s time for supper—will you join us?”’ 

But Benita refused, and with a feeling of oppression entirely new to her, 
went upstairs. 

Sefiora Petra was sitting by the window, but turned a peering face to- 
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wards the door when it opened. Why had Benita come back so early? She 
had not been dull, the sefiora from the piso below had kept her company till 
a few minutes ago. She was an amiable woman but had told such dreadful 
tales of the happenings in July! What fiends! Virgen Santa—what fiends ! 
It was right that they should be punished. . . . It was a pity that the Sefiora 
Dolores was not more devout—she did not seem to like priests and nuns. For 
her own part, men—and women too—might have their faults, but, so long as 
they were ‘“‘ religious ’’ she 
could forgive them... 
And then Sefiora Petra fell 
to speaking about her 
Pedro, Benita’s father—of 
his one unhappy vice——true, 
it had ruined them !—but 
he had many virtues; he 
had always been a church- 
goer, and had .confessed 
regularly. . . . Benita lis- 
tened with a growing sense 
of calamity —but said 
nothing. 


IV. 

Night, serene and 
calm, had fallen upon the 
world of Barcelona. 

By the light of the 


countless stars the road up 
Montjuich was faint and 
uncertain; the vessels an- 
chored in the harbour far 
below were dim and 
ghostly, with here and there 
amongst them a light 
shining like a glow-worm, 
but beyond the deeper 
shadow of the mole lay the 
open sea, dark, limitless, 
mysterious. 

Away on the other side 
the lights of the city spread 
from the sea to the foot of 
the Tibidabo hills. 


Now and again a gentle 
FROM THE CROWD IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE breeze stirred the sun-dried 


HIM TWO FIGURES DETACHED THEMSELVES shrubs that grew along the 


—A WOMAN CARRYING A GUITAR AND A edge of the road, or whis- 
GIRL. pered among the grey 
; cactus. 

Dark though the night was, the man hastening up the dim road did not 
— but strode on with quick, nervous strides, looking neither to right nor 
left. 

Straight before him the fortress of Montjuich, crowning the summit of the 
mountain, loomed sharply against the star-spangled sky. 

More than once a dark moving figure, or a few huddled forms on the 

bs 
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road-side told how friends of the prisoners within the grim walls waited, 
watched and—feared. 

As he neared his goal Paco muttered an oath. 

A sentry on the ramparts challenged him, then one in the box by the 
draw-bridge. .. . 

The deep voice of the Cathedral bell, striking the house of ten, was 
— > from the city behind him—out of the sea the full moon rose like a 
rall of fire. 


In the ill-lighted passage Paco reeled. 

Something of pity stole into the eyes of the soldier who accompanied him. 

It was true! Yes, the poor fellow who was ‘‘ en capilla ’’—*‘ el Gacho ”’ 
he was called—had but a few hours longer to live. When was he tried? The 
Court Martial sat a few days ago. Some of the Hermandad were with him 
now. .. -« 

Before the low, heavily studded door the two paused, then it was thrown 
open and Paco entered the “‘ capilla.”’ 

It was small and narrow. The stone altar at the top end was absolutely 
unfurnished save for a plain wooden crucifix, below which two flickering 
candles cast dancing shadows on the white-washed walls. 

A little oil lamp hung on the wall near the door, and a man seated on the 
bench beneath it rose with a wild movement and came towards him. 

His workman’s ciothes were soiled and poor, his hair and beard of several 
weeks’ growth were ragged and unkempt, but Paco saw nothing but the set 
jaw, the mutinous eyes. 

When he entered, two men dressed in black, with grave expressionless 
faces, inclined their heads to him, but he did not notice. He tried to speak— 
only an inarticulate sound, which yet said so much, passed his dry lips as 
he gripped the prisoner’s hand. 

Then El Gacho burst out, his face working and quivering. 

‘“* Tell them to go—tell them to go! ”’ he cried, pointing a horny, shaking 
finger at the Hermanos, ‘‘ I don’t want their company.”’ 

When they had gone, he turned to Paco, the anger fading from his face, 
his voice toneless. 

‘* The wife—-she must not know. Dios!—if Petra knew—and the girl! 

. . They are paupers—”’ 

** No, no,”’ said Paco. 

‘* Tt all went—the inheritance of my fathers; four vineyards and the olive 
grove; they would have been Benita’s one day. . .. I gambled them all 
months ago.”’ 

** 1 know—but they shall not want.”’ 

The man seemed to take momentary comfort. 

A warder came in and looked round. Through the open door the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood could be seen in the passage outside. They were 
whispering together. One of them came and stood for a second in the door- 
way and the light caught the silver medal on his breast. It was Sefior Mar- 
cos, of the downcast eyes. 

A malignant look swept El Gacho’s face. 

They had come to keep him company in his last earthly vigil—two of 
them at a time! one couple relieving the other after an hour’s watch, or two 
hours—or a hundred—-he didn’t know which. . . . He did not want them— 
hypocrites! liars! telling him that there might yet be a reprieve. . . . 

What a blaze that had been! what a bonfire! and the monks—such 
faces of horror and fear! Ha, no one had dared interfere with them—! When 
he joined the mob, when he took the lead—he never dreamed of going so far 

. that it would end like this— . 
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El Gacho shuddered; he was pacing the narrow “‘ capilla’’ to and fro, 
throwing out sentences in short jerky gusts, his arms emphasising points in 
his narrative. 

Paco listened in silence. At dawn the prison Confessor would come. 
Would Pedro Remon refuse to confess, would he refuse the Sacrament ? 

Paco longed passionately for the gift of persuasion, for that strange, 
irresistible influence over his fellow creatures that he had heard some men 

possessed. But he was 
only a rough and ready 
fellow, short of words, 
wanting in tact — yet 
there was something that 
might perhaps soften the 
prisoner. 

El Gacho gave him 
the opening. 

*““When I left the 
pueblo, I promised to 
send for them as soon as 
I got work—l’ve never 
sent them even a 
peseta! ’’ His mouth was 
twitching, his dull, mu- 
tinous eyes scanned 
Paco. 

**T sent Sefiora Petra 
money in your name,” 
Paco said, simply. 

**You did! ”’ cried El 
Gacho, in sheer amaze- 
ment. Then a wave of 
suspicion rushed over 
him —a_ wicked light 
leaped to his eyes. 

“What for? What 
have you to do _ with 
my wife?’’ he snarled 
jealously. 

** The vineyards and 
the olive grove — | 
bought them of the man 
to whom you lost them.”’ 

“Tu?” cried the con- 
demned man, _incredu- 
lously. ‘* Porqué?”’ 

THE FORTRESS WAS IN FULL VIEW—SHARP AND ** Why ? — because—I 

OMINOUS AGAINST THE BRIGHTENING SKY. love your daughter — I 
love Benita with all my 
soul.’’ Paco’s voice was husky with emotion, he looked at his companion 
furtively, as though fearing to meet his gaze. 
__ _ El Gacho’s face was working convulsively ; a revulsion of feeling, awful 
in its intensity shook him, and he sprang at Paco like a cat springs at a 
mouse. 

“You!” he cried, seizing the young man’s hands, shaking them up and 

down, to and fro, with a savage, exuberant intensity. ‘‘ You sent money to 
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my wife—have bought my lands? You love my daughter—want my Benita ? 
Alabado sea Dios! Now I do not care, now I will accept my fate!’’ And 
quite suddenly, before Paco realised what had happened, El Gacho had let go 
his hands and dropped in a huddled heap at his feet, sobbing like a woman. 


. . . 


How blue was the sky! Not a cloud to be seen in all the great vaulted 
expanse, just the sun rising steadily higher and higher over the shimmering 
sea. 
Strange that when every fibre of her being was quivering with a sicken- 
ing terror of suspense she should be so acutely aware of every detail—even the 
tiny flowers trespassing on to the mountain path. And those ugly tall chim- 
neys and flat roofs behind her; the wonderful sea—which was so infinitely 
bigger than she had ever imagined it to be! And then, far away to the right, 
rising from inland rolling plains up into the sky was Montserrat—that mys- 
terious mountain where dwelt the gracious Black Virgin. . . . She would say 
a prayer to her now, even though she loved the Virgen del Pilar better, be- 
cause she was of Aragén. And Benita whispered a prayer. 

Last night, after she had helped her mother to bed, someone tapped on 
the door. It was the Sefiora Dolores from downstairs. 

Could she do anything for the Sefiora Petra? No, thanks, her mother 
was already asleep—would the Sefiora Dolores come in and rest? 

But the Sefiora Dolores would not. There was a sullen fierceness in the 
woman’s eyes which seemed to have borrowed a ruddy glow from her crisp 
red hair. She was Catalana to her finger tips and spoke atrocious Spanish. 

Had Benita heard. . . . To-morrow there would be another execution at 
Montjuich. They took place at the rate of one man per week—it was hor- 
rible. . . . Five men and three women had been arrested that morning in the 
town of Manresa. . . . It was said that the man to be shot to-morrow was an 
Aragonés. 

An Aragonés. 

Through the long hours of the night Benita lay awake; she rose before 
dawn. 

When she came into the street the ‘‘ vigilante ’’ was extinguishing his 
lantern at the corner of the block. She heard the echo of his stick and the 
jingle of his keys, and turned away in the opposite direction. . . . 

There were other folk trudging along the road that led up to the fatal 
fortress. She was with them but not of them. Sullen, stricken faces were 
turned inquiringly upon her. Some addressed her, but her answers were 
vague—yet there was an unspoken sympathy between them. 

The fortress was in full view—sharp and ominous against the brightening 
sky. The balls of the semaphore on the tower signalled the approach of a 
foreign vessel. 

Here, above the earthworks, a big gun menaced the city, from which 
the night mists were rising. Another and another pointed west and south 
over the limpid Mediterranean. 

Onward, upward, they trudged, like ants along the road. 

Companies of infantry and a troop of cavalry passed them. 

And all the time Benita was vividly aware of details that did not matter, 
and dully conscious of something vital about to happen to—herself—to the 
blind mother. . 

‘* Look—-there is the fosso,’’ someone had said, in a strained whisper. 

There was a rush towards the moat, but pickets of soldiers drove them 
back. 

** Fall back! ”’ 


. . . 


There was a short, sharp volley, followed immediately by another. 
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It seemed hours later when Benita heard a familiar voice, felt a strong 
hand pull at her arm urgently. In reality it was barely twenty minutes. 

She looked up into Paco’s face. It was ghastly; beads of perspiration 
glistened on his brow. His eyes shunned her gaze; but she prevailed, and, 
looking into them, she read the truth. 

“Pracr” 

She stood for a minute in the road. The sun was over the world; the 
human ants were creeping away—muttering, menacing. 

aco slipped his arm round Benita’s shoulders. 

‘*“Come along,’’ he said roughly; ‘‘let’s go back 

‘*To Aragon—to Aragén!”’ she wailed. 

He went upstairs with her. Sefiora Petra was up and dressed, 
even lighted the fire and put on some milk to warm for the ‘‘ chica.” 

‘Where have you been, Benita—to the market so early ?”’ 

Benita did not answer, and then Sefiora Petra dimly saw Paco. 

‘*You, too, Paco? Ah! you have news—you have news ?”’ She 
went towards him with a little gasping sound, and laid her thin, worn hands 
on his sleeve. 

‘You have news—of—-Pedro—of my man- ?’’ she said insistingly. 

‘Yes, Sefiora Petra. He—died—in hospital—this morning.”’ : 

And Benita did not contradict. 


Exc ORIORTCReCbex 


IN THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE 


A prominent Yale professor is exceptionally fond of mushrooms. His 
son, who is an enthusiastic botanist, brought some home, and asked to have 
them prepared, as a special treat for his father. When the professor came 
in to dinner he was delighted to find his favourite dish at his place. 

“ These are not all for me,” he said, not wishing to be selfish. 

“ | gathered them specially for you,” answered the dutiful son. 

Next morning the son was awaiting his father with rather an anxious 
countenance. 

“Good morning, Dad,” he ventured. “ Did you sleep well last 
night? » 

“ Excellently,” was the encouraging reply. 

“ Didn’t have any pains? ” 

“ Why, of course not,” answered the professor in surprise. 

“ Hloorah,” said the botanist; “ I have discovered another species that 


is not poisonous! ” 
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HOUGH the Lady Artist was English, I first met her 
in Paris, at the house of my noble friend, the Duc 
de Sept-Cadrans. 

This grand old Royalist united with rich Gallic 
sentiment that practical outlook on things marital 
which distinguishes his race. To every true French- 
man the last word on the marriage question is not 
“ Don’t,” but “ Dot.” Therefore, whenever the 
Duc introduced his guests to one another, he was in 

the habit of mentioning to each, in an aside, the actual wealth and probable 
prospects of the other. 

The Lady Artist was striking rather than pretty, keen rather than clever, 
ambitious rather than idealistic. But, withal, she was undoubtedly interest- 
ing; the sort of woman one picks out first from a room-full. 

My friend, the Baron Livermore, was with me, and he had quite 2 
serious turn just then. He had arrived at that age when his genial doctor 
slaps him on the back and says, “ My dear fellow, it won’t do now, at your 
time of life; draw in.” And reluctantly he draws in, and parades himself 
as a martyr to duty. ‘“ See how upright my course is, and how miserable 
I am over it,” he seems always to be saying. ‘ Am I not indeed virtuous? 
I do my duty . . . very reluctantly, and not because I like it. What more 
can man do? ” 

What more, indeed! I need hardly. say that the Baron got hold of 
the Lady Artist before I did; as I passed I heard him expressing a hope 
that she was not led away by the temptations of the giddy capital; with a 
sigh of tender regret he alluded to them, poor human virtue. 

She was adding him up with those keen glances of hers. I may be 
wrong, but I could not help thinking that all the while she was saying to 
hereclf, “ How far can this worn-out old dullard help me in my ambitions? ” 


Outwardly, she assured him that studio life of to-day was most proper and 
correct; indeed, her words led me to doubt whether the average Bishop’s 
wife moved in half so fastidiously correct a circle. I could not help regard- 
ing this as (to put it mildly) a deliberate over-statement of the case, and 
made up my mind to be even with her. 
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““WHEN I MARRY I SHALL CHOOSE THE PINKEST PINK OF 
PALLID PROPRIETY.” 


When, at my request, our friend, the Duc, introduced me to her, I 
saw her bright eyes flash. Of course, I knew I was a heavier fish than even 
the Baron, and I saw she had the true angler’s instinct. 

We were soon talking freely together, and then it was that I said: 

“ The Bohemian life is the thing, is it not? Damn convention—if 
for no other reason thn that it is convention; still that’s reason enough! The 
Bohemian man is enjoyable; the Bohemian woman is divine. The pert, 
Grundy-defiant cigarette betwen her lips, the sparkling, challenging, just- 
a-little-wicked twinkle in her eye—her whole bearing showing that she is 
just as capable of looking after herself as she is of disconcerting us, should 
we merit it! ” (As I said these last words, I did not know I was a prophet.) 

She fell into my trap, and, with just a glance round to make sure the 
Baron was out of earshot, acknowledged frankly and cordially her adherence 
to the Bohemian Creed. She asked me to visit her at her studio in Chelsea, 
and suggested that my head was just the one she needed to paint for a 
subject picture she was working out. “It will be my masterpiece,” she 
archly said. 

Of course I went. I was saying to myself (without malice, but quite 
in the spirit of a capital jest), “ My dear, designing little hypocrite, I will 
give you a fall! * Which shows how much I had still to learn of the nature 
of a woman. 

As I entered the studio, she greeted me with that most charming of 
greetings, the welcome of an attractive woman who chooses to let a man 
know that she is glad to see him. 

“ Pve got a riddle for you,” she said; “an original one. What is the 
difference between a downpour of rain and a baby? Give it up? The 
one comes down from Heaven in sheets, the other comes down from Heaven 
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ina blanket! Havea B. and S., and you’ll resume your natural appearance, 
as the girl said when she took off her transformation-scene.” 

“ve got a riddle for you,” I answered. ‘What is the only kind 
of bill which a fashionable lady is afraid of? Give it up? The Stork’s 
bill, of course! Have a cigarette? ” 

We lit up; then she stuck me in a chair and began, in a thoroughly 
workman-like spirit, to make various dexterous dabs at her canvas. I could 
not help admiring the supple ease and delicate strength of her wrist. She 
worked rapidly, breathlessly; then, suddenly throwing down her brush, she 
as quickly and gracefully prepared the tea, which she served in the daintiest 
cups with the daintiest hand and the deftest grace. She sat at one side of 
the little table, I at the other; we looked at one another, and her glance had 
delightful mischief in it. I began to repent of my fell design—would I 
had repented utterly! But, like a fool, I had set myself up as a censor of 
other people’s morals, though my own stood in just as good need of it; 
and nothing leads a man more astray than the feeling that he (poor weak- 
ling!) isa moral censor. So I sat there and reverted to our Paris conversa- 
tion. 


“ Yes,” I said, as calmly as if no mischief were afoot, “ I love Bohemian 
women; they are absolutely and irrevocably the best sort of women . 
except for one thing—except to marry. When I marry, I shall choose the 
pinkest pink of pallid propriety.” 


Now, I am ready to swear that there is not, nor ever was, nor ever 
will be, a man quick enough to have told for certain that that apparently 
casual remark of mine was the climax of a carefully planned hoax; but she 
saw it at once. She made no attempt to answer, or even to show she heard 
me; she simply said, “ Perhaps we’d better resume work ”; and went to 
her easel and slaved away with an intentness that left no room for a further 
word. 

After some time of this severe tension, she gave a sigh and said, “ That’s 
all right, but it’s ragged me out; have a B. and S. with me, and then I must 
ask you to toddle, I’m done up with it. . . . No, I can’t show it you yet, 
but I promise you it’s my masterpiece. 

Anda masterpiece it was. It was hung on the line at the Academy; 
it attracted universal attention, and was reproduced by all the papers. It 
was unmistakably my likeness; yet, in place of my philosophic expression, 
it had somehow an appearance of unutterable treachery and wickedness. 
It was entitled “ JUDAS,” and I had to leave town for a twelvemonth till 
its fame was a little forgotten. 

Moral (trebly underlined): Never try to worst a woman, or you will 
end by being shown to be either a fool, or a scoundrel, or both. 
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3EING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 


MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE task before Prince Roland and his company pioved 

more difficult than the spoiling of Rheinstein had 

been, because the huge bulk of kalkenberg stood on a 

“summit of treeless rock; the castle itself, a gigantic 

oblong gray mass, with a slender square campanile 

some distance from it, rising high above its battlements 

on the slope that went down towards the Rhine, form- 

ing thus an excellent watch-tower. But although the 

conical hill of rock was bare of the large trees that sur- 

rounded Rheinstein, there was plenty cf shrubbery 

and boulders, behind which cover could be sought. On this occasion the 

tnarauding Guild could not secure a position on a level with the battlements 

of the castle, as had been the case behind Rheinstein, and furthermore, they 
were compelled to make their dash up hill for the gate. 

But these disadvantages were counterbalanced by the fact that Falken- 
berg was situated much higher than Rheinstein, and was further away from 
the river, so that when its garrison descended to the water's edge, they could 
not return as speedily as was the case with Von Hohenfels’ men. KRheinstein 
stood directly over the water, and only two hundred and sixty feet above it, 
while, comparatively speaking, Falkenberg was back in the country. Still, 
all these castles had been so long unmolested, and considered themselves so 
secure, that adequate watching had fallen into abeyance, and at Falkenberg 
guard was kept by a lone man on the tall campanile. he attacking party 
saw no one on the battlements of the castle, so worked their way round the 
hill until the man on the tower was hidden from them by the bulk of the 
castle itself, and thus they crawled like lizards from stone to stone, and from 
rock ledge to rock ledge, taking their time, and not deserting one position of 
obscurity until another was decided upon. The fact that the watchman was 
upon the Rhine side of the castle greatly favoured a stealthy approach from 
any landward point. 

At last the alarm was given; the gate opened, and, as it proved, every 
man in the castle went headlong down the hill. The amateur raiders there- 
fore had everything their own way, and while this at first seemed an advan- 
tage, they speedily found it the reverse, for although they wandered from 
room to room, the treasure could not be discovered. The interior of Falken- 
berg was unknown to Roland, this being one of the strongholds where he 
had been compelled to sleep in an outhouse. At last they found the door to 
the treasure chamber, for Roland suggested it was probably in a similar 
position to that at Rheinstein, and calling those who had accompanied Von 
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Hohenfels’ valet, they made search according to this hint, and were rewarded 
by coming upon a door so stoutly locked that all their efforts to force it were 
fruitless. 

Deeply disappointed, with some of the men grumbling savagely, they 
were compelled to withdraw empty-handed. Warned by approaching shouts 
that the garrison was returning, the men crawled away as they had come, and 
made for the river, where on this occasion the boat already awaited them. 

The Lord of Falkenberg had proved as moderate in his exactions as the 
men of Kheinstein. Many bales had been cut open, and the thieves, with the 
knowledge of a weaver of cloth, had selected in every instance the best goods. 

Although the company had made so early a beginning, it was past noon 
when they reached the barge. A substantial meal was served them, for every 
man was ravenously hungry, besides being disgusted to learn there were ups 
and downs even in the trade of thievery. 

Early in the afternoon they set out for the delicate castle of Sonneck, 
whose slender turrets stood out beautifully against the blue sky. Here excel- 
lent cover was found within sight of the doorway, for Sopneck stood alone 
on its rock without the protection of a wall. 

In this case the experience of Rheinstein was repeated, with the excep- 
tion that it was not the master of the castle they encountered, but a frightened 
warder, who, with a sharp sword to influence him, produced keys and opened 
the treasury. Not nearly so large a haul of gold was made as in the first 
instance, yet enough was obtained to constitute a most successful day’s work, 
and with this they sought the barge in high spirits. 

Waiting in the shadow of the hills until dusk, they made their way 
across the river behind the shelter of the two islands, and so came to rest 
alongside the bank, just above the busy town of Lorch, scarcely two leagues 
down the river from the berth they had occupied the night before. After the 
barge was tied to the shore, Roland walked on deck with the Captain, listen- 
ing to his account of events from the standpoint of the river. All in all, it 
seemed Roland could suggest no improvement in the day’s proceedings. So- 
far as Blumenfels was concerned, everything had gone without a hitch. 

As they promenaded thus, one of the men came forward, and said, rather 
cavalierly : 

‘‘ Commander, your comrades would speak with you in the cabin.” 

Roland made no reply, but continued his conversation with the Captain 
until he learned all he wished to know. Then he walked leisurely aft, and 
descended into the cabin, where he found the eighteen men seated on the 
iockers; the conclave appearing a deliberative body like the Electors, who 
had come to some momentous decision. 

** We have passed a resolution,’’ said Kurzbold, ‘‘ that the money shall 
be equally divided amongst us each evening. You do not object, Herr 
Roland ? ”’ 

‘* I don’t object to your passing a resolution.”’ 

‘*Good! We do not care to waste time just now in the division; we go 
to Lorch to celebrate our success. Will you join us, with Greusei and Ebear- 
hard ?”’ 

‘* I cannot speak for the others,’’ returned Roland, quietly, ‘‘ but per- 
sonally I cannot attend, as there are plans for the future which seed con- 
sidering.” 

‘* We shall not expect you in that case,’’ went on Kurzbold, who seemed 
in no way grieved at the loss of his commander’s company. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ suggested Gensbein, ‘* our chief will join us later in the 
evening. At Assmannshausen, we learned that the Krone is an excellent 
tavern, so we shall sup there.”’ 


’ 
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““How did you know we should stop at Lorch? ’’ asked Roland, won- 
dering if they had heard he was to meet Goebel’ s emissary in this village. 

*" We didn’t know,”’ replied Gensbein, ‘‘ but we made enquiries con- 
cerning all the villages and castles down the Rhine, and have taken notes.’’ 

‘Ah, then you are well qualified as a guide, and we may find the know- 
ledge useful very soon. 

**Oh, we're all equal in this expedition,’’ said Kurzbold, impatiently. 
‘* You are not the only person to be considered. But we lose time. At the 
present moment what we wish is that you unlock one of these chests, and 
divide amongst us one bag of gold; the rest is to be partitioned on our return 
this evening. After that, Herr Roland, we shal! not need to trouble you by 
asking for gold.’’ 

** Are the thirty thalers I gave you all spent, Herr Kurzbold ? 

‘* No matter for that,’’ replied this insubordinate ex-president. ‘‘ The 
money in the locker is ours, and we demand a portion of it now.’ 

Without another word, Roland took the bunch of keys from his belt, 
opened one of the lockers, lifted out a bag of gold, untied the thongs, and 
poured out the coins on the lid of the chest, which he locked again. 

‘ There is the gold,’’ he said to Kurzbold. ‘‘ I shall send Greusel and 
Ebearhard to share in its division. My own portion you may leave on the 
locker.’’ 

With that he departed up on deck again, and spoke with his two officers : 

* Kurzbold has demanded a portion of the spoil,’’ he said. ‘‘ Go below 
and receive your shares. They will also ask you to sup at the Krone. 
Accept the invitation, and engage a private room, as at Assmannshausen, 
so they may not talk with any native of the place. Keep them roystering 
until the village has gone to bed; then convoy them to the barge again as 
quietly as you can. A resolution has been passed that the treasure be 
divided amongst the company on their return, but they will not be in a con- 
dition to act as accountants when I have the pleasure of beholding them 
again, so, suggest a postponement of the ceremony until morning.”’ 

Roland paced the deck deep in thought until his difficult contingent 
departed towards the twinkling lights of the village, then he went to the 
cabin, poured his share of the gold into his pouch, and followed the men, 
at a distance, into Lorch. He avoided the Krone, and stopped at the much 
smaller hostelry, Mergler’s Inn. Here he gave his name, asking if anyone 
awaited him, whereupon he was conducted upstairs to a room where he found 
Herr Kruger about to sit down to his supper. A stout lad, nearing twentv 
years, stood in the middle of the room, and from his appearance Roland did 
not need the elder man’s word for it that this was his son. 

‘**T took the precaution of bringing him with me,”’ said Kruger, “‘as I 
thought two horsemen were better than one in the business I had under- 
taken.’’ 

‘Quite right,’’ returned Roland, ‘and I congratulate you upon soe 
stalwart a travelling companion. With your permission I shall order a 
meal, and sup with you. We shall save time by talking while we eat. You 
will need to depart as speedily as possible.”’ 

**'You mean in the darkness? To-night?’”’ 

‘As soon as you can get away. There are urgent reasons why you 
should be on the road without delay. How came you here ?”’ 

‘On horseback; first down the Main, then along the Rhine.”’ 

‘* You will return in the darkness by the way you came, but only so far 
as the Castle of Ehrenfels, three leagues from here. There you will rouse 
the custodian, and spend the remainder of the night in safety. In the morn- 
ing he will furnish you with a guide to conduct you through the forest to 
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Wiesbaden, and from thence you know your way to Frankfort, which you 
should reach not later than evening.”’ 

At this point, the landlord, who had been summoned, came in. 

‘I shall dine with my friends here,”’ said Roland. ‘‘ I need not ask 
if you possess some of the good red wine of Lorch, which they tell me equals 
that of Assmannshausen.’ 

‘ The very best, mein Herr, the product of my own vineyard, and I can 
guarantee it sound. As for equalling that of Assmannshausen, we have 
always considered it superior, and indeed, other good judges agree with us.”’ 

‘‘ Then bring me a stoup of it, and you will be enabled to add my 
opinion to the others.”’ 

When the landlord produced the wine, Roland raised it to his lips, im- 
bibing a hearty draught. 

‘***Tis most excellent wine, landlord, and does credit alike to your vines 
and your inn. I desire to send to a merchant of my acquaintance in Frank- 
fort two large casks of fine wine, and my friend, Herr Kruger, has promised 
to convey it thither. Can you spare me two casks of this excellent vintage 
landlord? If so, they will make an evenly balanced burden for the horse.” 

‘Surely, surely, mein Herr.”’ 

Well, choose two long casks, landlord, with bung holes at the sides. 
Jo you possess such a thing as a pack-saddle ? ”’ 

7 Oh, certainly, certainly, mein Herr.’’ 

‘You, my young friend,”’ he said, turning to Kruger’s son, 
on a saddle?” 

‘*No,’’ interjected his father. ‘‘I ride in a saddle, but my son was 
forced to content himself with a length of Herr Goebel’s coarse cloth, folded 
four times, and strapped to the horse’s back.”’ 


ee 


rode here 


‘ Then the cloth may still be used as a cushion for the pack-saddle, and 
you, my lad, will be compelled to walk, which I dare venture you are well 


” 


accustomed to. 

The youth grinned, but made no objection. 

‘* Whilst we eat, landlord, fill your casks with the wine, and place the 
pack-saddle on the back of this young man’s horse, and the casks thereon, 
I daresay you have men expert in such a matter.”’ 

‘ There are no better the whole length of the Rhine,’’ said the landlord, 
proudly . 

* Place the casks so the bung-holes are uppermost, and do not drive the 
bungs more tightly in place than is necessary, for they are to be extracted 
before Frankfort is reached, that another frie snd of mine may profit by the 
wine. When this is done, bring me word how much I owe you.”’ 

The landlord gone, the three men fell to their food. 

‘** There is more gold,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ than I expected, and it is impos- 
sible even for two of yeu to carry it in bags attached to your belts. Besides, 
if you are molested, such bestowal of it would prove most unsafe. A burden 
of wine, however, is too common either to attract notice or arouse cupidity. 
I propose, then, when we leave here, to bring you to the barge belonging to 
Herr Goebel, and taking out the bungs, we will pour the gold into the bar- 
rels, letting the wine that is displaced overflow to the ground. Then we will 
stoutly drive in the bungs, and should the guards question you at the gates 
of Frankfort, you may let them taste the wine if they insist; I daresay it will 
contain no flavour of the metal.”’ 

‘*A most excellent suggestion,’’ said Herr Ikruger with enthusiasm. 
* An admirable plan, for I confess I looked forward with some anxiety to this 
journey, laden with bags of gold.”’ 

‘You are simply an honest drinker, tired of the white wine of Frank- 
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fort, and providing yourself with the stronger fluid that Lorch produces. I 
think you will deliver the money safely to Herr Goebel, somewhat in drink, 
it is true, but like the rest of us, none the worse for that when the fumes are 
gone.”’ 

The repast finished, and accounts liquidated, the trio left the inn, and 
leading the two horses, reached the barge without observation. Here the 
bungs were removed from the cask, and the three men, assisted by the 
Captain, quietly and speedily opened bag after bag, pouring the coins down 
into the wine, surely a unique adulteration to so heady a fluid as the vintage 
of Lorch. Of the whole amount, Roland deducted two thousand thalers, 
which he divided equally between two of the empty bags. 

‘** This thousand thalers,’’ said he to Kruger, ‘‘ is to be shared by your 
son and yourself, in addition to whatever you may receive from Herr Goebel. 
The other you will hand to the custodian of Ehrenfels Castle, saying it came 
from his friend Roland, and is recompense for that I borrowed one day. 
That will be your letter of introduction to him, and I daresay you will find 
it sufficient. Say that | ask him to send his son with you as guide through 
the forest to Wiesbaden, and so, good-night, and good luck to you.” 

It was long past midnight when the Guild came roystering to the barge 
on the Rhine. The moon had risen, and gave sufficient light to steer a 
straight course without danger of falling into the water. Ebearhard was 
with them, but Greusel walked rapidly ahead, so he might have a few words 
with his chief before the others arrived. 

‘*] have succeeded in preventing their talking with any stranger, but 
they have taken wine enough to make them quarrelsome if thwarted. When 
I proposed they should leave the division until to-morrow they first became 
suspicious, and then resented the imputation that they were not in condition 
for such a task. I recommend that you allow them to divide the money to- 
night. It will allay their fear that some trick is to be played upon them. 
As it does not matter when the gold is distributed, I counsel you to humour 
them to-night, and postpone reasoning until to-morrow.”’ 

‘“*T’'ll think about it,’ said Roland. 

‘* They bring with them several casks of wine. Allow this wine to come 
on board the barge, even if you determine to throw it into the water to- 
morrow. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said Roland, with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ Coax them 
into the cabin, and keep them there if you can, for if they get on deck, we 
will lose some of them in the river.”’ 

Greusel turned back to meet the noisy company, while Roland roused 
the Captain and his men. 

‘* Make ready,’’ he said to Blumenfels, ‘‘ and the moment I raise my 
hand, shove off. Move to the side of the larger island, and rest there for the 
remainder of the night. Command your rowers to put force into the 
sweeps.” : 

This was done, and well done, as was the Captain’s custom. The late 
moon threw a ghostly light over the scene, and the barren island proved 
deserted and forbidding, as the crew tied up the barge alongside. Most of 
the lights in Lorch had gone out, and the town lay silent in the pallid moon- 
beams like a city of the dead. Roland stood on deck with Greusel and 
Ebearhard by his side, the latter relating the difficulties of the evening. 
There had been singing and shouting in the cabin during the passage across, 
then came a lull in the roar from below, followed by a shout that seemed to 
betoken danger. An instant later the crowd came boiling up the short stairs 
to the deck; all swords drawn, and glistening in the moonlight, Kurzbold 
at their head. 








OS 


‘““] SEE,” HE SAID, “‘THAT YOU DISAPPROVE MY CONDUCT,” 


‘* Scoundrel! ’’ he cried to Roland, ‘‘ the lockers are full of empty 
bags!” 

‘1 know all about it,’’ replied Roland, quietly. ‘‘ The gold is in safe- 
keeping, and will be evenly divided at the conclusion of this expedition.”’ 

‘** Thief ! Thief! Robber !’’ shouted Kurzbold, flourishing his weapon. 

‘* True; true,’’ replied Roland, unperturbed. ‘‘I was once called a 
Prince of Thieves when I did not deserve the title. Now I have earned it.”’ 

‘* And have earned the penalty of thieving too,’’ shouted Kurzbold, 
‘* and we propose to throw you into the Rhine.”’ 

** Not before you learn where the gold is deposited ?’’ replied Roland, 
calmly. 

Excited as they were, this consideration gave them pause, but Kurzbold 
was mad with rage and wine. 
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‘*Come,”’ he shouted tothe men. ‘‘ Poltroons!’’ hecried. ‘‘ There are 
only three of them.’’ 


” 


‘* Draw your swords! ’’ whispered Roland, flashing his own blade into 
the moonlight. 

Greusel and Ebearhard obeyed his command. 

CHAPTER X. 
EBEARHARD laughed, and took two steps forward. Whenever affairs 
became serious, one could always depend on a laugh from Ebearhard. 

‘* Pardon, commander,” he said, ‘‘ but you placed Greusel and me in 
charge of this pious party, therefore I, being the least of your officers, must 
stand the first brunt of our failure to keep the lambs peaceable for the night. 
Greusel, stand behind me, and in front of our chief. I, reasonably 
sober, believe I can cut down six of the innocents before they finish with me. 
You will attend to the next six, leaving exactly half a dozen for Roland to 
eliminate in his own fashion. Now, Herr Conrad Kurzbold, come on.’’ 

‘* Stand aside!’’ said Kurzbold. ‘*‘ We have no quarrel with you.”’ 

‘* But I force a quarrel, my friend! Undisciplined pig, defend yourself ! 
For, by the Three Kings! I am going to tap your walking wine-barrel.’’ 

IXurzbold retreated with more haste than caution, and one or two behind 
him were knocked down, while the last half-dozen, Roland’s portion, 
tumbled one over another down the steep ladder into the cabin. 

When the last man had disappeared, Ebearhard laughed again. 

I think,’’ he said to Roland, ‘‘ you will meet no further trouble from 


our friends to-night. They evidently became alarmed when Greusel asked 
for a postponement of the division, and broke open the lockers, possibly in- 


tending to make the apportionment without our assistance.”’ 

‘* Have you hidden the money ?’’ asked Greusel. 

‘“In case anything should happen to me,’’ replied Roland, ‘‘ I will tell 
you what I have done with it.” 

His recital ended, he added: 

‘* | will give you each a letter of identification to Herr Goebel. He is 
entitled to four thousand five hundred thalers of the money. The balance 
you will distribute among those of us who survive.”’ 

Wrapped in his cloak, Roland slept on deck. His two lieutenants took 
the watch in turns, although nothing but snores came up from the cabin. The 
mutineers were not examples of early rising next morning. The sun gave 
promise of another warm day, and Roland walked the deck, anxiety settled 
on his brow. He had made up his mind to knock at the door of the Laugh- 
ing Baron, a giant in stature, reported the most ingenious, most cruel, yet 
bravest of all the robber nobles of the Rhine, whose castle was notoriously 
the hardest nut to crack along the banks of that famous river. It would be 
unwise to linger in the neighbourhood of Lorch, as the castles they had 
looted the day previous were still visible on the western bank. News of the 
raid would undoubtedly travel to Furstenberg, also within sight down the 
river, and thus the hilarious Margrave would be put on his guard, overjoyed 
at the opportunity of trapping these moral marauders. 

Furstenberg was a fief of Cologne, and any interference with it would 
involve the meddler in complications with the church and the Archbishop, 
if the meddler was caught. 

It was necessary, therefore, to move with caution, and to retreat, when 
the time came, unobserved. These difficulties were alone sufficient to give 
pause to the most intrepid, but Roland was further handicapped by his fol- 
lowing. How could he hope to accomplish any subtle movement requiring 
silence, prompt obedience, and alertness, supported by men whose brains 
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were muddled with wine, and whose conduct was manifestly a conspiracy 
against him. They had wine on board to continue their orgy, and he knew 
himself to be quite unable to prevent their carouse. With a deep sigh he 
realised that he would be compelled to forego Furstenberg, and thus leave 
behind him a virgin citadel, which he recognised as bad tactics from a mili- 
tary point of view. 

During his meditations the men had come up into the fresh air and the 
sunlight. They came in groups of twos and threes, yawning and rubbing 
their eyes, but none ventured to interrupt the leader as, with bent head, he 
paced back and forth on the deck. The men, indeed, seemed exceedingly 
subdued. They passed with almost overacted casualness from the boat to 
the island, and sauntered towards its lower end, from which, in the clear 
morning air, the grim fortress of Furstenberg could be plainly discerned 
diagonally across the river. It was Ebearhard who broke in upon Roland’s 
reverie. 

‘*QOur friends are quiet this morning, but I observe they happen to 
coincide upon the northern part of the island, as a rendezvous for their 
before-breakfast walk. They undoubtedly are holding a formal meeting of 
the Guild, and as neither Greusel nor I have been invited, I imagine, after 
last night’s display, we two are no longer considered their brethren. This 
meekness on their part seems to me more dangerous than last night’s flurry. 
They will demand from you a knowledge of what has been done with the 
gold. Have you decided upon your answer ?’”’ 

‘* Yes; it is their right to know, so I shall tell them the truth. By this 
time Kruger is somewhere between Ehrenfels and Wiesbaden. He will 
reach Frankfort to-night, and cannot be overtaken.”’ 

‘** Is there not a danger that they will desert in a body, return to Frank- 
fort, and demand from Herr Goebel their share of the spoil ? ”’ 

‘*No matter for that,’’ returned Roland. ‘* Herr Goebel will not part 
with a florin except under security of such letters as | purpose giving you 
and Greusel, and, even then, only when you have proven to him that I am 
dead.”’ 

‘* But don’t you see,’’ demurred Ebearhard, ‘* what a dangerous power 
you will put into their hands? Herr Goebel is merely a merchant, and 
though rich, comparatively powerless. He has already come into conflict 
with the authorities, and has spent a term in prison, and the Archbishops 
have refused to take action against these robber Barons. Our men, if there 
happens to be one of brains among them, can easily terrify Herr Goebel into 
parting with the treasure by threatening to confess their own and his com- 
plicity in the raids. Consider what an excellent case they could put forward, 
by stating, quite truly, that they had joined this expedition in ignorance of 
its purport, and on the very first day, learning what was afoot, they had 
deserted their criminal leader, and were now endeavouring to make restitu- 
tion. Herr Goebel would be helpless. If he said that they had first de- 
manded the gold from him, they would as strenuously deny it, and their 
denial would be believed, because they had come of their own free will to the 
authorities. The merchant, already tainted with treason, having suffered 
imprisonment, and narrowly escaped hanging, would prove on investigation 
to be up to the neck in the affair. There would be no difficulty in learning 
that his barge went down the river, manned by a crew of his own choosing. 
Of course, it would never come to this because Goebel, being a shrewd man, 
would deliver up the treasure to them. Don’t you see he must do so to save 
his own neck? ”’ 

Roland pondered on what had been said to him, but for the moment 
made no reply. Greusel, who had joined them during the conversation, 
remaining silent until Ebearhard had finished, now spoke : 
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‘* | agree with all that has been said.”’ 

‘‘ What, then, would you advise me to do?”’ asked Roland. 

‘‘] have been talking with some of the men,’’ said Greusel. ‘“‘ (They 
won’t speak to Ebearhard because he drew his sword on them) and I find 
they believe you took advantage of their absence to bury the gold in a safe 
place. They are certain you know no one:in Lorch to whom you could safely 
entrust it, and they do not suspect an emissary from Frankfort. I advise 
you to tell them you have made arrangements for every man to get his share, 
so long as nothing untoward happens to you. This will preserve your life 
should they go so far as to threaten it, and compel them to stay with us. 
After all, we are merely artisans, and not fighting men. I am convinced 
that if we are really attacked, we will make a very poor showing, even though 
we carry swords. Remember how the men tumbled over each other in their 
haste to get out of reach when Ebearhard flourished his blade.”’ 

‘“* I think Greusel’s suggestion a good one,’’ put in Ebearhard. 

‘*T shall adopt it,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ although I had made up my mind 
fully to enlighten them.’’ 

‘‘ There is another matter I would like to speak about,’’ continued 
Ebearhard. ‘‘ At Assmannshausen, and at Lorch last night, we heard much 
about Furstenberg. It is the most dangerous castle on the Rhine to meddle 
with. The Laughing Baron, as they call him, although he is a Margrave, 
is the only man who ever stopped a King on his way down the Rhine, and 
held him for ransom.”’ 

**Oh,’’ said Roland. ‘‘ Adolf of Nassau, on his way to be crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.”’ 

‘* Quite so. Well, this huge ruffian-—I never can remember his name; 
can you, Greusel ?”’ 

‘It beats me.”’ 

‘* Margrave Hermann von Katznellenbogenstahleck,’’ said Roland so 
solemnly that Ebearhard laughed, and even Greusel smiled. 

‘* That’s the individual,’ agreed Ebearhard, ‘‘ and you must admit the 
name itself is formidable enough to attack, even without the giant it belongs 
to.”’ 

‘* Banish all apprehension,’’ said Roland. ‘‘I have already decided to 
remain here through the day, and drop quietly down the river to-night in the 
darkness, past Furstenberg.”’ 

‘* That is a wise decision,’’ said Ebearhard. 

**°*Tis against all military rule,’ demurred Roland, ‘‘ but nevertheless 
with such a company as I lead, it is the only way. Do the men know that 
Furstenberg is our great point of danger? ”’ 

‘* They know something of it, but not what I know. Last night I left 
them in Greusel’s charge, being alarmed about what I had heard of Fursten- 
berg, and engaged a boatman to take me there before the moon rose. I dis- 
covered that the Laughing Baron has caused a chain to be buoyed up just 
below the surface of the water, running diagonally up the river more than 
half way across it, so that every boat coming down is caught and drawn in 
to the landing, for the main flood of the Rhine, as you know, runs to the 
westward of this island. The boatman who ferried me across knew about 
this chain, but thought it had been abandoned since traffic stopped. He 
says it runs up into the castle, and the moment a barge strikes against it, a 
big bell is rung inside the stronghold, causing the Baron to laugh so loudly 
that they sometimes hear him over in Lorch.”’ 

‘* This is interesting indeed,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ and an excellent feat of 
scouting must be set down to your credit. Say nothing to the men, for 
although we pass Furstenberg on this occasion, I shall pay my respects to 
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Hermann von Katznellenbogenstahleck when we return, and the knowledge 
you bring will prove useful.’’ 

‘Ha!’ cried Greusel, ‘‘ here are our infants returning, all in a body, 
Kurzhold at their head. I im: ugine they are going to depend on rhetoric this 
morning and allow their swords to remain in scabbard. T hey have evidently 
come to a decision about something.”’ 

The three retired to the prow of the boat as the Guild clambered on at 
the stern. The Captain and two of his men had taken the skiff belonging to 
the barge, and were absent at Lorch, purchasing provisions. Roland stood 
at the prow of the barge, slightly in advance of his two lieutenants, and 
awaited the approach of Kurzboid, with seventeen men behind him. 

*Commander,”’ said the spokesman, with nothing of the late truculence 
in his tone, ‘* we have held a meeting of the Guild, and unanimously agreed 
to ask you one question, and offer one suggestion.”’ 

** | shall be pleased,’’ replied Roland, ‘‘ to answer the first if I think it 
desirable, and take the second into consideration.” 

He inclined his head to the delegation, and received in return a low bow 
from all. This was an auspicious beginning, and showed a certain improve- 
ment of method on the part of the majority. 

* The question is, Commander, what have you done with the gold which 
we captured yesterday ?”’ 

“A proper enquiry,’’ replied Roland, ‘‘ which gives me pleasure to 
answer. I have placed it in a custody which I believe to be absolute. I have 
arranged that if nothing happens to me, this money shall be properly divided 
in my presence.’ 

“Do you deny, sir, that the money belongs to us? ”’ 

‘* Part of it undoubtedly does, but I, as leader of the expedition, am 
morally responsible to you all for its safe-keeping. Our barge has been 
stopped three times, and Captain Blumenfels tells me he has’ had nothing 
of real violence to complain of, but as we progress further down the river, 
we are bound to encounter some Baron who is not so punctilious, for in- 
stance, the Margrave von Katznellenbogenstahleck, whose stronghold you 
saw from the latest meeting place of the Guild. Such a man as the Margrave 
is certain to do what you yourselves did without hesitation last night, that 
is, break open the lockers. Finding gold there, you may be certain it will 
not long remain in our possession after his discovery.’’ 

** You evade the point, Commander. Is the gold ours, or is it yours?” 

**T have admitted that part of it is yours. 

‘Then by what right do you assert the power to deal with it, lacking 
our consent? You, the youngest of our company, treat us as if we were 
children.”’ 

‘*The truth is that, although the youngest, I am _ nevertheless your 
commander. We are engaged in acts of war, therefore military law prevails, 
and not the code of Justinian. It is my duty to protect your treasure and 
my own, and ensure that each man shall receive his share. After the division 
you may do what you please with the money, for you will then be under the 
common law, and I should not advise concerning its disposal.”’ 

** You refuse to tell us, then, what you have done with the gold.” 

**I do. Now proceed with your suggestion.”’ 

‘*] fear I have put the case too mildly when I called it a suggestion. 
Considering the unsatisfactory nature of your reply to my question, I with- 
draw the word ‘ suggestion,’ and substitute the word ‘ command.’ ”’ 

Kurzbold paused, to give his ultimatum the greater force. Behind him 
rose a murmur of approval. 

** Words do not matter in the least. I deal with deeds. Out, then, with 
your command,”’ cried Roland, for the first time exhibiting impatience. 
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‘* The command unanimously adopted is this: the castle of Furstenberg 
must be left alone. We know more of that castle than you do, especially 
about its owner and his garrison. We have been gathering information as 
we journeyed, and have not remained sulking in the barge.”’ 

‘* That is encouraging news,’’ said Roland. ‘‘ 1 thought you engaged 
in sampling wine.”’ 

‘* You have heard the command. Will you obey?” 

‘**T will not,’’ said Roiand, decisively. 

[bearhard took a step forward to the side of his chief, and glanced re- 
proachfully at him. Greusel remained where he was, but neither man spoke. 

‘* You intend to attack Furstenberg ?’ 

Yes.” 

** When?” 

‘* This afternoon.”’ 

Kurzbold turned to his following. 

‘* Brothers,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have heard this decision, which calls for no 
comment from me.’’ 

Apparently the discussion was to receive no comment from the others, 
either. They stood glum and seemingly disconcerted, as if the trend of 
affairs had taken an unexpected turn. 

‘* We had better retire and consult again,’’ said one. 

This was unanimously agreed to, and once more they disembarked upon 
the island, and moved forward to their Witenagemote. Greusel and Ebear- 
hard said nothing, but watched the men disappear through the trees. Roland 
looked first at one and then the other with a smile. 

‘* 1 see,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you disapprove my conduct.”’ 

Greusel remained silent, but Ebearhard laughed, before he spoke. 


e 


‘* This morning you deliberately concluded that it was unwise to attack 
Furstenberg. Now, because of Kurzbold’s lack of courtesy, you deflect 
from your mature judgment, and hastily adopt a course directly opposed to 
that you marked out for yourself after careful thought.” 

‘* Ebearhard, the duty of a commander is to give, and not to receive, 
commands.”’ 

‘So! Command and suggestion are merely words, as you yourself 


pointed out, saying that they did not matter.’ 

‘*In that I was wrong. Words do matter, although Kurzbold wasn’t 
clever enough to correct me. For example, I hold no man in higher esteem 
than yourself, yet you could use words that would cause me instantly to draw 
my sword upon you, and fight until one or other of us succumbed.”’ 

Ebearhard laughed. 

‘** Flatteringly put, Roland. Truth is, you’d fight till I succumbed, my 
swordsmanship being no match for yours. I shall say the words, however, 
that will cause you to draw your sword. Commander, I stand by, whatever 
vou do.”’ 

** And I,’’ said Greusel, curtly. 

** Right! ’’ cried Roland cheerfully. ‘‘ If we are fated to go down, we 
fall with banners flying.” 

The Captain returned with his supplies, but the majority of the Guild 
still remained in deliberation. Evidently the discussion was not proceeding 
with that unanimity which Kurzbold indicated to be the case. 

At noon Roland requested the Captain to send some of the crew with 
food for those in prolonged session, and to carry a cask of wine that had 
been half emptied the night before. 

‘* They will enjoy their meal under the trees by the margin of the river,”’ 
said Roland, good naturedly, as he and his two lieutenants sat in the empty 
cabin enjoying their own repast, 
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** Do they mean to delay so you cannot cross the river this afternoon ? ”’ 

‘It is not unlikely,’ said Roland. ‘‘ I'll wait here until the sun sets, 
and when they realise that I am about to leave them on an uninhabited 
island, without food or wine, I think you will see them assemble on board.”’ 

‘There are three of them at least who are able to swim this narrow 
branch of the Rhine,’’ suggested Greusel, ‘‘ and so engage a boatman to 
take them off, should their signalling be unobserved.”’ 

‘Again no matter. My plan for the undoing of Furstenberg does not 
depend on force, but on craft. Three cannot carry away as much gold as 
can twenty-one, but our shares will be the same. However, we are not 
likely to find again so full a treasury as that at Rheinstein. 

Although the sun sank out of sight, the men did not return. There had 
evidently been more wine in the cask than Roland supposed, for the cheery 
songs of the Guild echoed through the sylvan solitude. Roland told the 
Captain to set his men at work and row round the top of the island into the 
main stream of the Rhine. The revellers had evidently appointed watch- 
men, for they speedily came running through the wood, following the move- 
ments of the boat from the shore, and keeping pace with it. When the craft 
reached the opposite side of the island, the rowers drew in alongside the 
beach. 

‘Are you coming ?’’ asked Roland, pleasantly. 

‘* Will you agree to pass Furstenberg during the night ?’’ demanded 
Kurzbold. 

** No.’ 

‘* Do you expect success, as with the other castles? ”’ 

‘*T should not make the attempt otherwise.”’ 

‘I was wrong,” said Kurzbold, mildly, ‘‘in substituting the word 
‘command’ for ‘ suggestion.” There are grave reasons for deferring an 
attempt on Furstenberg. In our argument, these reasons were not presented 
to you. Will you listen to them if we go on board? ”’ 

‘“‘If unanimously, you promise to abide by my decision; yes.’ 

‘* Will you allow your prejudice against me to prevent you rendering a 
decision in the men’s favour ? ”’ 

‘“ Not if they convince Greusel and Ebearhard against the attack on 
Furstenberg. I shall do what these two men advise, even though I believe in 
a contrary course. So, you see, Herr Kurzbold, my admitted prejudice shali 
not come into action at all.’’ 

‘‘It is satisfactory so far,’’ said Kurzbold. ‘‘ Now will you tie up 
against the further shore until your decision is rendered ? ”’ 

‘* With pleasure,’’ replied Roland. So the raiders tumbled impetu- 
ously on board the barge, whereupon the sailors bent to their oars, and 
quickly reached the western bank at a sylvan spot, out of sight of any castle, 
where the trees grew down the mountain side to the water’s edge, Here the 
sailors, springing ashore, tied their stout ropes to the tree trunks, and the 
great barge lay broadside to the land, with her nose pointing down the 
stream. 

““You see,’’ said Roland, to his trusted lieutenants, ‘‘ without giving 
way at all, I leave to you two the decision, and So, I take it, Furstenberg or 
ourselves will esc ape disaster on this occasion.’ 
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ADAME LA COMTESSE DE RIVIERE 
drew on a pair of black cotton gloves. A 
glance in her beautiful old Louis XV. mirror 
assured her that her little black bonnet sat 
straightly upon her silvery-white hair and 
that her black silk cape depended correctly 
from her bowed and frail old shoulders. 
Crossing to a corner of the room, where stood 
a simple wooden altar, Madame picked from 
where it lay, between the two silver candle- 
sticks, a small vellum-bound prayer book ; 
then, touching a hand-bell, turned towards 
the door. 
In the narrow hall a plain and elderly 
maid-servant waited. 
“ Emilienne,” said ladame la Comtesse in her quaint, clear, high- 
bred voice. 
“ Madame? ” said Emilienne. 
“ One has no news, as yet, of César? ” 
“ No, Madame, but 
“It is unfortunate,” said Madame la Comtesse, as she gathered her 
skirt. “I shall return, Emilienne, in an hour and a half.” -— 
“ Bien, Madame,” said Emilienne, as she threw open the door. 
Madame la Comtesse slowly descended the four flights of stairs from 
her appartement to the Rus de la Cloche du Bois; then, turning to the left, 
slowly began to mount the winding slope towards her favourite cnurch high 
on the topmost height of the Montmartre Hill. 
The good Monsieur Dubois, from the entrance to the dim crypt, where- 
from, at exorbitant prices, he sold short measure of charcoal and wood, 
watched her go. His keen, bright eye noted, with a glint of comprehen- 
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sion, the vellum-bound prayer book, 
and thereat the good Dubois permitted 
himself a chuckle of satisfaction. Out 
of sheer lightness of heart, Monsieur 
Dubois, with head thrust beyond his 
doorway, indulged in a sudden life-like 
imitation of the staccato bark of a dog 
—a serenade addressed to Madame’s 
retreating figure. 

Madame la Comtesse de Riviére 
turned sharply at the sound. 

Monsieur Aristide Dubois with- 
drew his head with sudden promptitude, 
and from motives of discretion rather 
than of modesty. With restraining 
hand thrust over his mouth, in order to 
stifle the more explosive sounds of his 
emotion, Monsieur Dubois subsided on 
to a bundle of sacks and gave himself 
over to unrestrained mirth. 

Madame la Comtesse de Riviére 
continued her slow ascent of the hill. 

Five minutes later, Emilienne, 
blue-aproned, bare-headed, marketing 
basket on arm, stepped out on to the 
street. 

The urbane, and now recovered, MONSIEUR DUBOIS . . . SHUFFLED 
Monsieur Dubois (uncommonly like the HAT IN HAND. 
spider on the watch for the unsuspecting 
fly) was ready waiting at his doorway. 

“ Bonjour, Mademoiselle,” said he brightly. 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur,” returned Emilienne sedately. With a back- 
ward glance up the narrow length of the Rue de la Cloche du Bois, to assure 
herself completely that her mistress had by now rounded the far corner, she 
halted to indulge in her wonted morning gossip with the so affable and 
well-informed Monsieur Dubois. 

The good charbonnier jerked his bullet-head vaguely in the direction 
of the Church on the Montmartre Hill and smiled as genially as the layer 

of coal dust on his features permitted. 
“* Madame la Comtesse,” said he, “ is gone to 
D her devotions.” 
- “ But yes, Monsieur,” replied Emilienne; 
“and why not? Madame la Comtesse is of the 
old school and of the old nobility—and Madame 
has faith.” i 

“Justement,” assented Monsieur Dubois; and at the thought of it ali 

(and more especially, no doubt, the so-beautiful faith) his eyes rolled upwards 
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so that their whites showed most effec- 
tively against their charcoal setting. 
Presently the good Monsieur Dubois 
came back to earth again. 

“One has no news, as yet, of 
César, Mademoiselle? ” he asked. 

“ Malheureusement,” said 
Emilienne, with a shrug eloquent of 
despair; ‘‘ not as yet, Monsieur, but ” 
—she indicated the route taken by her 
mistress—“ but Madame la Comtesse 
has faith. B’en vrai, she has much 
faith.” 


“« Parfaitement,” assented Mon- 


MONSIEUR DUBOIS’ ARMS WORKED Like a Sieur Dubois complaisantly. 


“ But has it not been justified, 
Monsieur? ” said Emilienne, advan- 
cing a step nearer and lowering her voice; “ and more than once already.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ shoulders almost met in a shrug; his mouth pursed 
tolerantly. 

Emilienne’s voice sank to an impressive whisper. “But yes, Monsieur, 
twice now Madame has had justification. Listen, then, and what I recount 
to you, you, Monsieur Dubois, can of your own knowledge prove. Three 
times already César has disappeared mysteriously—but disappeared. Who 
knows the mind of a poodle? Perhaps he had an affair in another quartier. 
As a rule, he is a dog of a good character, but—well, they are much like 
men, and without a word they go off, who knows where? They have no 
sentiment like a woman, Monsieur; they are selfish.” 

Monsieur Dubois framed a gallant protest. 

Emilienne doubtfully accepted the possible exception. 

“ But listen again, Monsieur,” she went on. “I come to speak of 
the faith of Madame. Three times, then, we have been a household in 
mourning for two, three, four days perhaps. Bon! Each time, then, 
Madame has taken her little prayer book in her hand and has slowly walked 
up the hill to her church up there.” 

Emilienne paused to determine whether her audience was following 
with sufficient closeness of attention the so eloquent proof of Madame’s 
faith. 

The good Monsieur Dubois might have been hearing the history for 
the first and only time, so rapt the attention on his grimy face. 

“ Ta haut, in the church, Monsieur, as you doubtless know,” continued 
Emilienne, “ near to the doorway, stands a statue of St. Anthony of Padua, 
and on the base of the statue is a little wooden box for alms. Into this 
little black wooden box, then, Madame la Comtesse drops a silver dole, and, 
retiring to a stool near by, Madame renders her devotions.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ cropped poll wagged slowly and sympathetically, 
like the head of a china mandarin. 
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“ The good St. Anthony, as you well know, Monsieur, will restore to 
the true bel.ever what may be lost. Enfin, Monsieur, you, of all persons, 
then, can certify that César has been returned to us, since each time it has 
been by your hand. It is not exactly of Madame’s religion all that, but 
simply of her faith, and, above all, that about which she would not wish 
to learn, I gossiped. Moreover, you detain me, Monsieur; it approaches 
eleven o’clock, and I must hurry to make my marketing.” 

“Life is droll,” said Monsieur Dubois sententiously. ‘“ What 
Madame knows as faith is, to me, luck. You have said truly, Mademoiselle, 
that I, Aristide Dubois, have twice already restored the wandering César 
to Madame’s arms, and by such means, mayhap, made myself the uncon- 
scious agent of St. Anthony of Padua and the 
grateful recipient of the so-munificent bounty of 
Madame la Comtesse de Riviére.” 

He ended his polished period with a con- 
scious flourish. 

“ You, also, must have faith, Monsieur,” 
said Emilienne. 

“Bits ,” said Monsieur Dubois, with a grin. 

“ Madame la Comtesse is of the old aristocracy, 

she has faith; I am of the bourgeoisie, I have 

hope; Madame pays in the manner of the old 

school, and that is charity. Mayhap St. Anthony , 
may show me where to find César once again. I go now to the Pont Neuf 
on an affair of business et mous verrons.” 

“ Au revoir, Monsieur,” said Emilienne, as she hurried off. 

“ 4u revoir, Mademoiselle,” said Monsieur Dubois; and he slowly 
and deliberately closed one knowing eye at her retreating figure. 

* * * * * 

The Sévres clock on the mantelpiece chimed two o’clock. 

Madame la Comtesse de Riviére, who never permitted a moment of 
her day to be spent in idleness, was seated in her salle-a-manger engaged 
upon a piece of needlework. The windows were thrown open to admit 
the sunshine of a spring afternoon. Of a sudden, the glad, sharp bark of 
a dog in the street reached Madame’s keen ear. Her needle paused 
abruptly. Again a bark: Madame la Comtesse took off her spectacles and 
smiled softly to herself. She continued to smile as she methodicall polished 
the glasses with her handkerchief. And now from the little hall came the 
tinkle of a bell. The smile of Madame la Comtesse arrested itself suddenly. 
Voices issued from the directiun of the kitchen, whereupon Madame calmly 
resumed her needlework. A tap at the door, and Emilienne, labouring 
under intense excitement, entered. ‘“ Madame! ” said she in a tone which 
strove unsuccessfully to remain normal, “ Monsieur Dubois begs the honour 
of an interview with Madame.” 

“ Monsieur ?? queried Madame la Comtesse. 

“ Dubois, the charbonnier, from below,” explained Emilienne. 

“ Tiens!” exclaimed Madame la Comtesse. “ This is not the day of 
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my salon, Emilienne; nevertheless, bid our Prince of Darkness clean well 
his feet upon the mat, and permit him to enter.” 

“ Bien, Madame.” 

A tremendous scuffling, scraping noise from outside the door betokened 
the assault upon the mat by the boots of Monsieur Dubois, and at this, 
mingled with a low whining sound and sundry suppressed exclamations 
from Emilienne, Madame la Comtesse composed herself to receive her 
visitor. 

The door opened wide, and Monsieur Dubois, blue-bloused, his face 
an expanse of amiable grin, shuffled in, hat in hand. Emilienne, ciasping 
to her breast the struggling, excited, prodigal and very grimy César, fol- 
lowed. 

“ Madame,” said Monsieur Dubois, in the manner of a conjurer con- 
cluding his finest trick, “ voila, César! ” 

milienne, in whom the dramatic instinct ran strong, touk her cue, 
dropped her burden, and, with a low bark, César bounded to his mistress’ 
side. 

“ Tiens! ” exclaimed Madame as, with outstretched hand, she calmed 
César’s transports. 

The good Dubois, at sight of this so charming domestic scene of his 
arrangement, could restrain his feelings only with difficulty. With the aid 
of his hat he wiped away a furtive tear. 

“ Well? ” said Madame suddenly. 

“« Alors, Madame la Comtesse,” said Monsieur Dubois promptly, and, 
shifting his weight from one leg to another, plunged forthwith into his glib 
tale. ‘ This morning, then, I had an affair of business which took me to 

the Baths in the Seine close to the Pont Neuf. 
Madame will understand, n’est ce pas? ” 
“ Proceed, Monsieur,” said Madame la 
Comtesse, with a suspicion of haste. 
“Madame comprehends, then,” agreed 
Monsieur Dubois cheerfully. ‘“ Well, on descend- 
ing the steps to the river, I chanced to observe a 
poodle, of the correct shade of pinkish-white 
colour, lying beside some sacks on the quay side. 
‘ Hold! Dubois, my brave one! ’ said I to myself, 
‘there, for yet another time, is the aristocratic 
poodle of Madame the Countess.’ Abandoning 
on the instant all further meditations upon the 
bath I had promised myself, I quickly attached 
round his neck this piece of string ” (cord pro- 
duced as evidence), “ and put myself at once en route for home. And here, 
as Madame herself is witness, is Aristide Dubois and enfin—there is César.” 

Madame la Comtesse ceased patting the dog and suspiciously regarded 
the palm of her hand—it was decidedly more black than a lady permits her 
hand to become. The Countess, with an air of surprised amazement, pur- 
sued her investigations further to Emilienne, whose fies (against which César 
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had nestled) and white house-apron 
(upon which César had reposed) 
were smeared with well-defined coal 





stains. 

* Pardon, Monsieur,” began 
Madame at length, “ you are not 
by chance or profession a ventrilo- 
quist? ” 

“ But no, Madame,” replied 
Monsieur Dubois, perplexed. 

“ And yet,” said Madame, “ I 
heard the bark of a dog this morn- 
ing as I went up the street, whilst 
you have but now brought César 
direct, I imagine you said, from the 
Pont Neuf? ” 

“| have at moments, Madame, 
a bizarre but distressing cough,” 
IME STRUGGLING, PROTESTING Pocoee suggested Monsieur Dubois. 

WAS BEING COERCED INTO A muct.aeeeen = Strange,” said Madame. 
“ But you are then by chance a 


BATH. 
conjurer, Monsieur? ” 











“ But no, Madame,” stammered Monsieur Dubois. “I am a char- 


bonnier.” 
“When I reflect upon the statements of account for your goods, 


Monsieur,” said Madame reflectively, “1 perceive, however, a certain 
similarity in the professions.” 

Monsieur Dubois, more perplexed, struck his breast with violence. 
‘“‘ Madame does not propose, then, to accept the word of a gentleman that 
he rescued the good César from a watery grave by the Baths in the Seine? 
i, who have always regarded Madame la Comtesse as truly religious, as one 


” 


having much faith—— 
“In effect, Monsieur,” said Madame drily, “ I have much faith. 


Twice already I have had faith to the extent of a pourboire of twenty francs 
for each proof of the faith, and to-day, for the third time, it is true, I had 


the intention to go to consult »” ; 


“ The good St. Anthony of Padua,” broke in Monsieur Dubois eagerly, 
“ whose humble agent I am, Madame.” His bow was worthy of the 
Elysée. 
“ Ah! ” said Madame, “ you bring me proof indeed—that Emilienne 
gossips of her mistress’ affairs; but still, Monsieur, there remains a mystery, 
and I am almost persuaded you are a conjurer, and that indeed you practise 
more than one branch of the black arts.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ arms worked like a windmill. He forgot himself. 
“ Sapristi! Madame,” he cried, “ I have already said that I am a charbonnier, 
a seller of coal, and an honest citizen, who, recognising the dog of Madame 
ahout to drown himself in the middle of the Seine, leaped at the peril of his 
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life from the parapet of the Pont Neuf to the rescue. Have I not said it. 
me? ” 

“ But yes, Monsieur,” said Madame, more drily still, “ you have 
indeed said it now three times, in three different versions; but yet there 
remains a mystery, for the simple reason that I did not, after all, go to 
consult Saint Anthony this morning, but, instead, | called at the shop of 
Monsieur Grosjean, your so amiable neighbour, the butcher.” 

The features of the charbonnier did their best to interpret his sense of 
mystification. 

Madame la Comtesse prepared to enjoy herself. 

“ I have the reputation, it seems, Monsieur, to be religious; that I am 
believed also to be superstitious is warranted by your flattering knowledge 
of my supposed unlimited faith in the powers of Saint Anthony. Is it 
not so? ” 

Monsieur Dubois, with his feeling of mystification doubled, yet made 
haste to answer, “ Perfectly, Madame la Comtesse.” 

“Ina word, Monsieur, you have assigned to me the state of mind, 
foolish and superstitious, that induces the ignorant servant maid to render 
so profitable the practice of the frowsy mysteries of the fortune-teller, who 
has the rich and handsome husband, fair or dark, for each one of his little 
geese? ” 

Monsieur Dubois shuffled his feet uncomfortably, but warily held his 
tongue. Madame amused herself, perhaps. 

Madame la Comtesse completed several fine stitches before she 
resumed. 

“ Enfin, Monsieur,” said she, “I had suspected the whereabouts of 
César this morning at the hour of eleven, and in half an hour later, by the 
exercise of a little common sense, a little observation, I had finally solved 
me this mystery.” 

Monsieur Dubois looked a little apprehensive. 

“* By Saint Anthony———” he began. 

“ Pardon, no! ” interjected Madame, “ by the observation of a gnawed 
and coal-begrimed bone in the gutter before your door.” 

Monsieur le charbonnier was a dull dog, and, where he did not under- 
stand, it was an instinct to bluster. 

“Name of a pipe, Madame,” he growled, “ but 
you would make me to believe that you yourself have 
the gift of the second-sight? ” 

“ Listen, Monsieur,” said Madame imperiously, 
“ whilst I persuade you of your own foolishness, your 
own ignorant credulity. This morning, then, I heard 
the bark as of a dog—it was harsh, husky, and not at 
all the bark of a poodle, but—it gave me to think, and 
presently, with a shrewd idea, I returned to the Rue de 
la Cloche du Bois.” 

“ But, never! ” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois. ‘“ One did not observe 


Madame’s return.” 
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“ Happily, no,” said Madame, “ but 
doubtless you had by then set out for the 
Baths in the Seine, Monsieur? ” 

Monsieur Dubois squirmed involun- 
tarily. 

“ And then, Monsieur, I saw this bone, 
grimy and gnawed, which, in an instant, con- 
frmed my suspicion. Of comrade Grosjean 
I had but to ask since when his friend Dubois 
had begun to purchase meat bones for a dog.” 

“ He is a liar and a thief, the fat Gros- 
jean,” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois explo- 
sively, “and he knew nothing, for I told him the bones were to make me 
a pot of bouillon. 

Madame la Comtesse smiled. “I fear, Monsieur,” said she, “ you 
would make a bad impression at your confrontation at the Bureau of the 
Police os 

“Nom de Dieu! ” cried the charbonnier, with a shriek, “ the—Police!” 

His grimy face went grey under its coal dust. His little, cunning eyes 
glanced furtively over his shoulder. 

César, the dirty, the coal-smeared, growled, and looked a question at 
his mistress. 

Madame held up a restraining finger. In another instant Monsieur 
Dubois had vanished. 

Almost before the discomfited scuttle of the heavy boots of the char- 
bonnier had ceased to clatter down the long, wooden back-staircase, a 
struggling, protesting poodle was being coerced into a much-needed bath. 

Madame la Comtesse de Riviére quietly resumed her interminable 
needlework. 





“THUS CRIME IS PUNISHED” 


By Tuomas Joyce 
Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 


HE Policeman climbed stolidly over the broken stones 
and loose earth of the pass. He was a man of small 
imagination, and would have preferred a macadamised 
road and a bicycle. ‘“ However,” he admitted, “they 
roads would make a good cover.” It did not strike 
him that that was a double-edged advantage. His 
phlegm made him single-minded, and his digestion 
optimistic. The Brigand, on the other hand, had 
great imagination, and might have been timid, too 

vacillating, in consequence, if he had not trusted in his star. 

The Policeman had never thought of stars in that light, though he 
had once sent his birth-date and a postal order to an astrologer, much 
recommended by two aunts. 

He considered his horoscope, however, not worth the money, and so 
the stars had ceased to have even a second-hand interest for him. 

The moon he thought of merely as a poor, but cheap, illuminant. 

Meanwhile he had left the pass and was some way up the mountain- 
side, advancing with a kind of matter-of-fact caution. 

The Brigand watched him critically. ‘“ He manages his feet very well 
for a plainsman,” he thought. “TI shall meet him on the path.” 

Now the Policeman was already half-way up this path, a ledge only 
a little over two feet wide at the better parts, when they met—very suddenly. 

The Policeman raised his rifle with a jerk. 

“ How will you take me? ” asked the Brigand. 

“ You must walk in front,” said the Policeman. 

“ But how shall I pass you? ” 

“ Isn’t there a way out on the other side? ” 

“Oh! No. That goes to the top.” 

“ Then there is room at the top? ” 

“ Yes. A certain amount.” 

“ Then march.” 

The Brigand marched. The Policeman had a sudden inspiration. 

“ Why didn’t you shoot me? ” he asked. 

“No ammunition,” said the Brigand laconically, and they went 
solemnly forward. 

The Policeman kept his eye on the nape of his prisoner’s neck, as a 
good mark for a sudden coup. At last they came to a sharp bend in the 
path, so that the front man would have to turn out of sight a moment. 
They came to it suddenly, and the Policeman was not expecting it. 
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“ Stop,” he cried, intending to put 
his rifle muzzle as close as possible to 
that nape, but the Brigand popped round 
the coiner like a rabbit. 

The Policeman came up carefully. 
When he was within two paces of the 

turn, he could see that the path 
ran into a little plateau, filling a 
cleft in the hillside. This, as a 
matter of fact, was a notorious 
lair of the Brigands, and the 
Policeman had expected all the 
time to tackle him there. 

“Then,” he had thought, 
“] will put out the money to 
interest (this money was the 
Brigand’s price, placarded all 
over the Province) in something 
safe, but likely to improve in 
value, and paying a good rate. 
After that I can retire.” 

They closed at the corner. 
The Brigand had been squatting 
down, to get under the rifle, and 

the Policeman was 
wise when he 
dropped it. 

They hung 
over the edge a full 
minute, each trying 
to press the other 
out, and _ himself 
back, with the same 
effort. A few stones 


fell. 


THEY MET VERY SUDDENLY. 


“It’s no good,” gasped the Brigand, «we'll both go.” 

“Fraid so,” said the Policeman, shitting his hands for a new grip. 

“ Then let’s compromise.” 

This was a new notion, and seemed very ingenious to the Policeman 


for that very reason. 
“ How?” he asked. (His new grip did not promise success.) 
“ Halves,” grunted the Brigand. 
The Policeman was indignant. He thought this exorbitant. 
“ What?” he cried. “ Halves? After I’ve come up all this way? ” 


Ae 


“ But we'll both go.” 
This was so unanswerable that the Policeman gave up haggling about 


terms. 
* We're very near the edge, don’t you think? ” went on the other. 








“Thus Crime is Punished” we 


“An armistice, 
then, and we’ll discuss 
a” 

They walked 
amicably into the rob- 
ber’s comfortable little 
cave. Cigars and 
glasses quickly eased 
the negotiations. 

As the Brigand 
pointed out, even if 
the price was halved, 
they would both be 
able to retire on the 
proceeds. He dwelt 
on this with pardonable 
pride, as showing his 
value. Under cover 
of a joke, he even 
pointed out (the Police- 
man was impressed) 
that there could be no 
flattery in this appre- 
ciation: it Was on 
a strictly commercial 
basis. Afterwards they 
came to business, and 
discussed the chances, 
and a _ plot. The 
Policeman had vague 
notions of surrender- 
ing the Brigand in the 
ordinary way, and then 
helping him to escape. 
THE BRIGAND HAS OPENED A READY-MADE ™ Why,” said the 

CLOTHIER’S SHOP, Brigand, “ they’d want 
their money back.” 








The Policeman did not think so. 

“ Besides,” he said, “ I could hide it.” 

“ And I should be just as I am,” cried the other. 

“With private means.” 

“Yes. But what’s the good of private means up here. No cafés, 
no shops, no Signorinas.” 

The Policeman thought that private means were a great advantage 
anywhere. 

“ Then,” said the Brigand, “they would probably do for you.” 

This had not struck the proposer before; all the same, he could not 
think of anything better. 


Z 
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“ Then what on earth shall we do? ” he cried. “1 see your difficulty, 


” 


but really—— 

The Brigand had a plan, however. He winked, and tapped the side 
of his nose. 

The next evening, as the sun hesitated on the very edge of the horizon 
like a red-hot penny, a shepherd on his humdrum journey towards the village 
was startled by the sudden apparition of two strangers. 

They knocked him down without a word. 

“ Spare me,” cried the poor fellow. “Iam an only son. My pocket 
hangs on the left hip.” 

One of the two, it was the Policeman, removed it—the Brigand seized 
his shirt. 

“] pray you, tor the love of Heaven,” cried the shepherd, “ leave 
me my shirt. It is a very old one. I am subject to colds already.” 

But they stripped him to the skin. Then they redressed him in the 
Brigand’s clothes. He did not attempt to defend himself. At the trial, 
it is true, he made some disjointed statements, but the evidence of two 
witnesses (a Policeman and a poor shepherd, reputed the only son of his 
mother) was unshakeable. 

So they garotted him, after the custom of the country. 

Meanwhile the Policeman has retired; he is drinking rather more than 
is good for him. The Brigand has opened a ready-made clothier’s shop in 
a respectable thoroughfare. 
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THE 
CANADIAN 
INDIAN 

OF THE 
PRESENT 
DAY. 


By C. F. Lane 





fe] y iN [-]NE wonders whether the Indian, as described by 

Y Lei, % Fenimore Cooper, ever existed, except in that writer’s 
imagination. His power of describing scenery and 
incidents was graphic and picturesque, and conse- 
quently his Indians became picturesque, imposing, 
and fitted the surroundings in which he placed them. 
The scenery is still as grand and imposing, but the 
Indian—alas! neither in the civilised portion of 
Canada, nor in the practically unknown wilderness, 
can, by any stretch of imagination, be called picturesque. . When he comes 
in contact with whites the Indian adopts their manners, language, mode of 
dressing, and all of their vices. His method of adapting himself to his 
environment and depending upon nature to provide for all his needs is a 
lost attainment. After all, this is not to be wondered at, and that he has 
remained a mere human animal, in a state of primal unprogressiveness, 
longer than other inhabitants of the world, may be accounted for by the 
bountiful manner in which Providence formerly supplied him with the 
means of housing, food, and raiment. The decreasing supply of these 
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necessities accounts for the progress of races in other parts of the world. 
The North American forests have always teemed with fish and game, large 
and small, a profuse supply of berries and nuts at different seasons, great 
bods of rice for cereal supplies, the bark of the birch for canoe and roof, 
food, shelter, and fuel, and the skins and furs of animals for clothing. Such 
a bountiful state of affairs would tend towards laziness, and this, it must be 
admitted, is one of the Indian’s chief failings. 

In dealing with the present-day Indian, he must be divided into two 
groups: (1) the Indian who spends his life in the precincts of, or amongst, 
white people; (2) the Indian who still relies on Nature’s bounty and lives 
as did his ancestors. 

In the course of a very few years, what we may call the Town Indian 
will have disappeared entirely, either from the dread disease of consumption, 
or by absorption into the dominant race. 

At first sight it appears strange that the White Plague should work 
such havoc amongst a people apparently endowed by Nature with stamina 
and unrivalled constitution, but when the altered conditions of living are 
realised, the cause is explained. In his natural national state the Indian 
lived in a tepee dwelling, which provided the finest form of ventilation 
owing to the conical apex being always open, and allowing foul air to escape. 
The necessity for sanitary arrangements of any kind was obviated owing 
to their nomadic habits, tribes and families never remaining long in one 
place, but moving to different localities according to the seasons. To-day 
the Town Indian lives in a house or shack, which in cold weather is her- 
metically sealed, providing breeding places for germs and microbes. Sani- 
tary arrangements are practically nil, and personal cleanliness seems to convey 
no pleasure to the average aborigine. The result is that the number of 
deaths from consumption annually is decimating the population in towns 
and their near-by reservations. 

The Town Indian has never conquered his native legacy of laziness, 
and will only work when obliged, and though able to earn more money 
than he requires for pressing needs, he has no ambition to improve his lot 
or lay by for a rainy day, but squanders his substance in such riotous living 
as may be obtainable. Of course, there are Indians who have risen far 
above the majority, and native men and women will be found in nearly every 
town and city in Canada to-day, working in offices on an equality with, and 
even surpassing in capacity and adaptiveness, the white man, though this 
section is a very small minority, and is, unfortunately, not immune from the 
dread disease. The Indian is naturally intelligent and quick to learn, and 
has latent powers and talents only innate laziness keeps from rising to 
prominence. The average Indian of to-day will sell his soul for “ Fire- 
water,” and although Canadian law prohibits the sale of intoxicants to 
Indians, and no spirits are allowed on the reservations, yet the Indian expe- 
riences no difficulty in getting all the spirituous solace he needs in any town. 
The visitor also, to any reservation, who could satisfy the inhabitants thereof 
that the secret would not be divulged, need never fear that a stimulant is 
unobtainable should he feel faint. Many of the “ braves ” earn their living 
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by working at railway construction, and amongst them the finest class of 
workman for bridge building is found, owing to their litheness and sure- 
footedness. Their utter absence of nerves when working at great heights 
or in perilous positions is an astonishing fact. But to see these men on 
pay-day is not an elevating sight, and no foreman or contractor expects or 
gets much work from them for days after. When the earnings have found 
their way into the pocket of the authority-bribing publican the Indian returns 
to his work. 

The Christianised Indian is invariably a Roman Catholic, and though 
the priests have always been the pioneers in missionary work in Canada, 
and have done and are doing a great and noble work on the outposts of 
civilisation, yet individual education has seldom been pressed or even 
encouraged, with the result that, as far as education goes, most of the North 
American Indians are in a benighted state. The uncontaminated Indian 
is honest and truthful, and has a high sense of honour, but where he has 
rubbed shoulders with the white man, his sense of meum and tuum becomes 
extremely dull. Then, in dealing with truth, the Indian is decidedly 
economical, and should it be found necessary to exhibit or preserve prize 
specimens of lying and thieving, subjects for the world’s supply could be 
recruited from the Mic-Macs of New Brunswick. Such traits are by no 
means indigenous to the breed, but their presence and growth is solely 
attributable to the example of the so-called superior race. 

Though every attempt is made by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments of Canada to keep the Indians to themselves, by prohibiting 
white people from residing or even spending a single night upon any reser- 
vation, yet the tribes are intermarrying daily with white people and thereby 
merging their identity, and from this cause, coupled with consumption and 
drink, the day is close at hand when one of the most interesting races will 
have vanished for ever. Their art in pottery, carpet and blanket weaving, 
basket making, and leather dressing is now a lost art, except to some of 
the older members of the tribes, and soon the race, with all its crafts, will 
be extinct. 

And now to the brighter side of our subject. The Indian of the Wilds, 
all of whose good qualities have been retained and encouraged, is to a large 
extent due to the officials and employés of the Hudson Bay Co. The 
company’s factors have invaded the farthermost outposts, and in every 
instance have treated the Indian fairly and generously, thereby showing 
great business acumen, and it is a safe assertion to make that the Indian 
has gained from the invasion of his country by the fur trader. It was a 
privilege this summer to spend some considerable time among the Ojibways 
in the wilderness to the north of Lake Superior, where unique opportunities 
were afforded for studying their customs and character, and in many cases 
they caused one to blush at the inferiority of their conquerors. The honesty 
of these Indians is of the class that was reputed to exist in England in the 
time of Alfred the Great. The writer was invited at the start of his journey 
to hang his watch at a point which would be passed by hundreds of Indians 
during their summer migration, with the guarantee that it would be found 
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there on the return journey. The Indian spends his winter in trapping. 
Each man’s hunting and trapping ground, by an unwritten law observed 
by Indian and White alike, is retained from year to year. In the spring 
he takes his winter catch of furs to the nearest Hudson Bay Post. When 
the Indian leaves his winter quarters for some six months, or. thereabouts, 
he does not hide his winter belongings, or laboriously carry them with him 
on his journey, which may extend over hundreds of miles. All that he 
does is to build a platform by placing boughs between convenient branches 
of trees. Thereon he places his stove, his tepee poles, his birch bark tepee 
cloth, his mocassins, heavy clothing, spare blankets, snow-shoes, traps; in 
fact, all that he does not need during the summer. He places them thus 
to prevent ground animals, such as mice, rats, ants, etc., from doing damage. 
The top of the pile he thatches with strips of birch bark, as a protection from 
rain, and there the outfit remains in perfect safety till his return in the 
following autumn. There is no attempt at concealment, and though there 
is no fence, a sapling is bent down and pegged to the ground to form a gate. 
Beyond this gate no passing Indian, or white man for that matter—for the 
white man who spends his life among the Indians respects the latter’s laws 
and customs—would think of passing, and the treasure thus guarded is as 
safe as though locked in the vaults ofa Safety Deposit Co., unless—(yes, it 
must be written)—unless some rumour of gold, silver, or other mineral to 
be found reaches the cities, and there comes the rush of men, supposedly 
of a higher race, who care neither for the law of God or man, then the poor 
Indian loses his all; his means of livelihood are stolen or wantonly destroyed. 
It has been said that the Indian is lazy, for he will only work to supply 

his immediate needs. During his wanderings, should he kill a moose, deer, 
or bear, where he kills it, there will he and his family stay till every scrap 
of meat is finished, and then, and not till then, will he move onward, or 
work at his trapping, as the case may be. For this reason the Hudson Bay 
people discourage the sale of modern weapons to an Indian, for if he has 
a good rifle he can kill big game in quantity, and if he can so easily obtain 
meat, his trapping is neglected, with the result that both he and the company 
suffer when the tally of furs is counted in the spring. One often hears 
that the possession of an antiquated and unreliable rifle by an Indian is to 
be accounted for by unfair dealing; but this is not the case, the foregoing 
being the real reason therefor. The blame for the Indian generally being 
in debt to the factor is not the factor’s seeking or fault, though this accusa- 
tion is often laid at his door, for in the spring, when the Indian brings in 
his winter’s catch of fur, he is paid honestly and impartially and at full market 
rates for them. But what does he with the money received? In every 
case his one idea is to spend it in beads (whisky if he could get it, but he 
can’t at a Hudson Bay Post), bright cloth and ribbons for the squaws, gaudy 
jewellery and such like useless articles, and until the last cent is gone he 
will do no stroke of work. Is it strange that at the Post a supply of his 
harmless desires is kept? Were it not—though he had to travel hundreds 
of miles—he would journey to the nearest point where they could be 
obtained, where probably he would also get his beloved Fire-water. When 
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the money is gone the factor will give the Indian odd jobs to do around 
the Post till it is time for him to set forth once more to his trapping quarters. 
Possibly he has not now the money to buy his winter supply of traps, flour, 
axes, pans, etc., so the company advances on credit all that he and his family 
will need to sustain them through the long winter, and in justice to the 
Indian, be it said, that a betrayal of such confidence seldom occurs. 

Thus do the Hudson Bay Co. and the Indian work together to their 
mutual advantage. Trouble of any kind among these uncorrupted Indians 
is rare indeed; but should difficulties arise between two rival Indians, the 
factor acts as judge. His decision is never disputed, as from long experience 
the Indian knows the case has had an impartial judgment passed thereon. 
The Indian never travels without his entire family, and women and children 
do their share of carrying. It is a quaint sight at the end of a portage 
to see a tot of seven or eight throw down the diminutive pack, seize one 
of the puppies (dog-breeding is a lucrative business), and, using it as a 
pillow, lie down for a rest. During the long winter months the head of the 
family attends to the traps, the squaws, with the help of the ubiquitous dog, 
haul in any game he may kill. They also dress and cure all the skins, and 
it is their duty as well to set snares for rabbits (white hare), from whose 
skins leggings, blankets, and much of the winter clothing is made. Often 
the head of the family is long absent on his rounds, but no family will eat 
a meal while “ the man” is away. This kind of. Indian is truly a monarch 
of all he surveys; but the hard work devolves upon the women. In his 
native wilds the Indian is a blessing; in a new country a necessity, for none 
like he can read the forest country or carry such immense loads, and were 
he treated properly he would thrive, multiply, and be a valuable citizen. 
Naturally, he is honest, and no one respects him more than those who know 
him best. 
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By Rosert Barr 
WHERE SPADES ARE ALWAYS TRUMPS 


“Call a spade a spade,” said Plutarch; a terse phrase 

Trouble with afterwards rendered by one of our English men of letters, 

the Lords. whose name I forget, as, “ Boldly nominate a spade a 

spade.” This latter sounds like Doctor Johnson, although 

it may have been written by G. K. Chesterton, who looks like Doctor 
Johnson, even if he doesn’t write like him. 

A spade is one of the most ancient and one of the most useful imple- 
ments ever invented. This month and last month might have been dedi- 
cated to St. Spade. Every gardener and every politician has been busily 
engaged in spade-work, without which we should have no vegetables, and 
little chance of carrying an Election. When May is followed by June, 
and June succeeded by July, an’ you give Priscilla a little wooden spade 
and a tin pail, and set her on the golden sands by the sea, she will be 
perfectly happy. 

It may be noted, however, that as we grow older we develop a tendency 
to allow some other fellow to enjoy the delights of handling a spade, while 
we look on and admire his energy. As Artemus Ward said, most of us 
like to earn our bread by the sweat of the hired man’s brow. Be thankful 
to the spade, whoever wields it. Think how many delicious vegetables 
and beautiful flowers follow in its wake. 

The spade-work which politicians do is of more doubtful value. The 
Conservatives are spading away to win the next Election, which may be 
upon us before these words are printed. The Liberals are digging a pit 
for the House of Lords, quite oblivious to a man similarly employed who 
engulfed not his enemy, but himself. 

“ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein.” Prov. xxvi. 27. 

My quotation, however, must not be construed in any political sense. 
It is quite a personal warning, not directed against Mr. Asquith, but 
intended to strike terror into the heart of a noble lord whom I shall name 
presently, and who is about to dig a pit. At first I had no intention of 
turning the Government on to the House of Lords, but I was determined 
to encompass my revenge, and so took the action for which all the Conser- 
vative Press is blaming me. 

I confess that as there is only one enemy of mine in the House of Lords 
it seems rather like burning down the cottage in order to roast the pig when 
I bring destruction on the whole Second Chamber merely to punish one 
or two members of it. As time goes on, it may happen that the Irish Party 
will rise as one man, and, threatening me with shillelahs, insist that the 
Lords be saved, in which case, of course, I shall be compelled to obey. 
Finding myself checkmated, I will then direct my virulence against the 
nobleman who has aroused it. I might indeed call him the Earl of Viru- 
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lence, but being a desperado, with no fear of the police, I name him right 
out in meeting, as the Speaker sometimes names an erring Member of 
Parliament. He is no other than James Walter Grimston, Earl of Verulam, 
and besides this he is a Baron in Scotland and a Viscount in Ireland. It 
will be seen from this that I am attacking a sort of Pooh-Bah section of 
the House of Lords, and no recent creation, either, for his ancestor, Sylvester 
de Grymestone, carried the standard of William the Conqueror at the Battle 
of Hastings. In fact, I am setting myself up against a very military family, 
although I am armed only with a spade, with the broadside of which I hope 
to swat him, and send him head first into the pit he is about to dig. 


“ Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they slugged each other for.” 


It all came about through my writing this deservedly 

How the popular feature known as the Idlers’ Club. Several years 

Dispute arose. ago, being on tramp, I discovered the interesting little 

city of St. Albans. St. Albans, like the celebrated book 

of hymns, is “ ancient and modern.” The old houses of St. Albans are a 

delight to the eye. The modern red-brick erections reach the highest 

pinnacle of ugly commonplace which recent British architecture and con- 

struction have attained; in itself a distinction. Nevertheless, as yet the 

ancient part predominates, and the banal portion is near the railway and 
beyond it. 

In due time I came upon the very scanty remnant of that ancient 
Roman city, Verulamium, which luckily has not been built upon. This 
place is distinguished as being the first Roman city built in Britain, and 
also for its resemblance to Pompeii. The latter city, however, was more 
fortunately situated than the former, having Vesuvius as a kindly neighbour, 
who gently covered it up, as robins did the Babes in the Wood. Thus 
Pompeii was preserved to us, but Verulam, living in a dissentious, quarrel- 
some country, was utterly destroyed, except some parts of the walls. 
Verulam is a hundred and eighty-eight feet longer than Pompeii, but 
Pompeii is eighty-one feet wider than Verulam. The streets run at right 
angles to each other in both cities, and are about the same width. 

When the excavators come to dig up Verulam I hope they will pay 
special attention to the western corner of Colchester Avenue and the Strand, 
for there I am sure they will find the foundations of an oyster saloon, where 
doubtless an expert Roman with his dagger opened oysters and set them 
out on the half shell, with a piece of lemon exported from Italy, and probably 
brown bread on a plate. I don’t know what drink they served with oysters 
in those days; something, probably, resembling either Chablis or Stout. 
This valuable historical information I come at by the following method. 

It has already been discovered that the streets of Verulam are thickly 
strewn with crushed oyster shell, therefore an oyster shop must have existed 
somewhere in the town; a shop, too, with a large trade, otherwise there 
wouldn’t be so many shells in the street. Where, then, did the Verulammers 
get their oysters? Naturally, from Colchester, which at that time staggered 
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under the name of Camulodunum. A road 'ed direct from Verulam 
to Colchester, and this road entered the former place to the north, over a 
bridge that crossed the Roman lake, called the King’s Fish Pool. It stands 
to reason that there must have been a road along the margin of this lake, 
and its name could be nothing else than the Strand. 

On the other side of the road was a palace termed Kingsbury, where 
kings used to reside, and I imagine the oyster shop to be situated just over 
the way, handy for a king to go across and get his bucket filled 
with Colchester natives. There was no road to Whitstable, a fact at which 
we need not be surprised, because Whitstable was not then invented. The 
unfortunate Romans, however, had only six months in their year contain- 
ing the letter R, while we have eight, showing the march of improve- 
ment. I daresay Pompeii had oysters also, but the shells were not scat- 
tered along the street, as was the case in Verulam. The Pompeiian oysters 
were dragged up only a few miles away, and small, green, poisonous bivalves 
they are; nothing to be compared with the Royal natives of Colchester. 

But what, asks the intelligent reader, now at the end of his patience, 
has all this to do with the quarrel between Lord Verulam and yourself ? 

True: I had forgotten. Down with the Lords! cry I.. At the time 
I discovered the Verulam fields, I wrote a touching and very beautiful 
account of St. Alban’s life, embellishing it here and there with the help cf 
an exuberant imagination, thus getting it more to my liking than were the 
dry historical records I had been perusing. St. Alban was a great man, 


and a brave man. (For further particulars see the former number of the 


“ Tdler.”’) 


On finishing this biographical excursion, I made a friendly 
The Missing offer to Lord Verulam. I addressed him to this effect : 
Spade. “If you will buy a spade, I also will buy a spade. 
We will meet on the plains of Verulam, and forthwith 
begin digging. If we find anything, we'll share the swag. I think,” said 
{, “ that your buried town should be brought to light, if only to shame the 
jerry-builders of St. Albans, and I’m willing to do my share.” 
Would you believe it that his lordship never answered this invitation? 
So far as I know, he didn’t even subscribe to the “Idler.” To the penurious 
course his lordship has adopted I can offer no objection, yet I respectfully 
submit that he has noright to take my suggestion and give it away to 
another man. My gardener informs me that three nights ago somebody 
stole my best spade. This annoyed me, but I rigidly refrained from making 
a charge against the House of Lords, or any member thereof. I do not 
wish to add fuel to the wrath of the Commons. Still, I cannot but take 
note of the fact that the day after my spade disappeared the newspapers 
announced that the city of Verulam was to be dug up. There is the bald 
fact. You can draw your own inferences. 
Very shortly the Society of Antiquaries begin the excavation of 
Verulam. A meeting will be held at St. Albans to enlist local support, 
and I advise the inhabitants to lock up their spades before they attend that 
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gathering. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, as George 
Bernard Shaw says. 
I do not know how many members there are in the Society of Anti- 
uaries, but it is unlikely that any of them is as good at digging as I am, 
br the entrance fee to the Society is eight guineas, and the annual subscrip- 
tion three guineas, and I doubt if a man who is the potential possessor 
of eleven guineas excels in spade work. Viscount Dillon is the President, 
and, as he lives in Ditchley, he may know something of ditch-digging. 

I am careful to abstain from threats, but when the Verulam excavation 
begins to assume the depth of a quarry, let both the Earl of Verulam and 
the President of the Antiquaries walk very cautiously while near its edge. 

I suppose the trouble with me is that I am simply envious of Lord 
Verulam, in that he possesses a piece of ground wherein you can dig up 
something more rig ae, than potatoes. Horticulture has never had any 
fascination for me, hence I enjoy it by proxy. But if I were digging at 
Verulam, I should put in my very best licks, buoyed up by a hope of 
striking the well-filled vaults of the Verulam and County Bank. 

Digging for treasure has always been beloved of mankind. I have 
had my share of it, but like a character in one of those treasure-hunt novels 
which ends badly, I never got the treasure. A man in Italy, who in early 
life had been a brigand, but later degenerated into a literary person, bought 
a piece of ground which proved to be a veritable marble quarry, so far as 
statuary is concerned; mutilated, it is true, but nevertheless of artistic and 
historical value. I persuaded a friend of mine who owns a lovely garden 
in Capri to let me have a try, which he very cheerfully did. I must have 
dug up about half an acre all in all, when my friend’s gardener returned 
from a week’s spree in Naples, and thanked me almost with tears in his eyes. 
The ground, he informed me, had been excavated over and over again, 
and all the statuary it ever contained extracted. He then proceeded 
to plant cabbages, potatoes, and such on the ground I had turned over. 
One consolation was that the soil of Capri is very easy to work. It has 
been cultivated constantly for a thousand years, more or less, and is as friable 
as rich brown sand. A man would have little difficulty in preparing a garden 
with his fingers. 


One of the most delightful walks I ever took was from 
Along the Sorrento to Pompeii. It is a cornice road of the most 
Sulphur Road. picturesque character, hanging over the sea nearly all the 
way. To the north Naples is spread out some seven- 
teen miles distant, and to the right stands Mount Vesuvius, smouldering. 
Then far-off hills dissolve in purple haze. When I had completed about 
half the journey I leaned over the parapet and scrutinised with some curiosity 
the quantity of yellow rocks on the shore below. While thus engaged I 
was accosted by a brash young man, also in disreputable walking attire, and, 
like myself, covered with dust. 
After the manner of all tramps, he thought an introduction unnecessary. 
“ Say, stranger,” he cried, “am I on the right road for Hades? ” 
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He used a word of one syllable, which I modestly transpose as above. 
I turned my back to the parapet and looked him over. 

“Yes,” I said. “ Judging by your appearance, I think you are. 
Keep on round the bay to Naples, and as you journey you might sing the 
old nigger melody: ‘ We’ll get there by-and-by.’ ” 

The joyous youth laughed, and explained: 

“ T was referring to the strong smell of sulphur. Where does it come 
from? Vesuvius?” 

“T have just been wondering,” I replied. ‘“ Those stones below in 
the sea appear to be encrusted with sulphur, or else they are the real article.” 

We never discovered which they were, but walked on together, and 
enjoyed a much appreciated lunch at Pompeii. Entering the ancient city, 
we found a band of Italians—I won’t say hard at work, but moderately so. 
They had an easier task than the Antiquarians will meet at Verulam, for 
the soil was something like that of Capri. This energetic young man, 
who made to me the quite unnecessary confession that he came from America, 
said : 

“ The Italians have built most of our railways in the States, and, as 
one good turn deserves another, I’m going to show these chaps how to make 
the dirt fly,” which accordingly he proceeded to do, and I helped him, this 
being my last job at excavation. 

The earth was shovelled into round wicker baskets, which when filled 


were carried off on an Italian’s back and dumped somewhere. We should 
have been out the other side of Pompeii if we hadn’t been stopped. The 
labourers, who sat round and —— were quite willing we should go on 


with their job, but unfortunately for them a military-looking inspector came 
along, who explained quite gently and courteously that this sort of ferocious 
digging could not be allowed, as by-and-by we might jab a shovel into an 
ancient masterpiece, and do more damage in a second than our day’s work 
would be worth. 

I was quite willing by this time to relinquish the task to its proper 
quarter. I have never seen my American companion since, and so cannot 
say whether or not he attained the end of his journey. 
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